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COMMON SENSE USAGE 


A Workbook of Minimum 
Essentials in Composition 

by Maraaret C. WALTERS 
University of Washington 

Edited by Porter G. Perrin 


A brief, efficient workbook designed to supplement the 
Perrin WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENG- 
LISH or any other standard composition text you may be 


using. 


COMMON SENSE USAGE provides drill in such funda- 
mental elements as sentence construction, paragraph 
analysis, punctuation and accurate and vivid use of words. 
Teachers will find the objective exercises useful in dealing 
with matters of correctness and usage. All of your students 
will profit from the supplementary help in COMMON 


SENSE USAGE. 96 pages. List price, 60 cents 
BETTER READING 

Volume II 

LITERATURE 

_ By Buarr and GERBER 


Of special interest if you’re looking for something for the 
spring term. A book of readings in the field of fiction, 
drama and poetry with an added measure of help from 
the authors toward the appreciation of good literature. By 
the use of wide and varied selections from ancient to con- 
temporary writers, the authors analyze the techniques and 
qualities contributing to literary excellence, and help 
the students to develop their own criteria for judgment 
and criticism. The use of BETTER READING; Volume 
II, LITERATURE will give your students something to 
take with them beyond the classroom into whatever read- 
ing they may do later on. 616 pages. List price, $3.00 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


New Titles 
Join The 
Scott, 
Foresman 
English List 


cok fr the connotsseur 


THE LETTERS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Edited by Joun Warp Ostrom 


“The first collection in which are assembled all Poe’s known letters, includ- 
ing many never before published. An admirable piece of scholarship and an 
indispensable book for anyone interested in Poe.”—New Yorker. 

2 volumes, 664 pages, index, illustrated, boxed, $10.00 


THE YOUNG HENRY ADAMS 
By Ernest SAMUELS 


The first objective picture of Adams as he really was. This perceptive biog- 
raphy rescues the mene oe period of Adams’ career from the ironic hind- 


sights and distortions of The Education. 378 pages, index, $4.50 


THE KEATS CIRCLE 


Letters and Papers, 1816-1878 
Edited by Hyper Epwarp Rot.ins 


The fascinating story of the as revealed in the correspondence of his 
friends. 2 vols., cl + 332 and viii + 520 pp. indexes. Illus., boxed. $12.50 


UNTRIANGULATED STARS 
Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson 


to Harry de Forest Smith, 1890-1905 
Edited by DennaM 


“To the most intimate friend of his youth . . . the poet unlocks his mind 
and heart.”—The Nation 348 pages, illustrated, $5.00 


Three literary “finds"—published for the first time 
BROW NING’S ESSAY ON CHATTERTON 


Edited by Donatp SMALLEY 


The only major work of the poet to be discovered since his death, this Essay 
“lets in a flood of light upon Browning’s temperament and mind.”—William 
C. DeVane x +194 pages, illustration, $3.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S Journal of a Visit To 
London and The Continent, 1849-1850 
Edited by Erzanor MEtvitte Metcar 

xx +190 pages, illustrated, index, $3.75 


MELVILLE’S BILLY BUDD 


Edited by F. Bannon FREEMAN 


A heretofore unknown Melville short story, “Baby Budd, Sailor” is now 
published for the first time, together with the first accurate and complete 
transcription of the novel, Billy Budd, Foretopman. xvi +381 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MODERN ENGLISH 
AND ITS HERITAGE By Margaret M. Bryant 


Emphasizing modern English and its background, this basic text traces the history 
of the language, analyzes its basic elements, considers its structure and the nature of 
grammar, discusses the history of words, word changes, and new terms, and con- 
cludes with a stimulating section on semantics. Ingenious exercises, many teaching 
aids and suggestions, biographical notes and lists of collateral readings are included. 
To be published in December. $4.00 (probable) 


COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, 5th Edn. By Thomas, Manchester and Scott 


Completely up-to-date and slightly streamlined, the fifth edition of this conventional 
text retains the essential character which has won such acclaim since its first publica- 
tion in 1922. It combines a complete rhetoric with sample readings comprising as 
many contemporary illustrative examples as possible, and an up-to-date handbook. 
Published November 30, 1948. $3.60 


NEWS BY RADIO By Mitchell V. Charnley 


Complete with technical instruction in radio news gathering, writing and editing, 
this new text is further enhanced by the fullest account of the history of radio news 
development yet brought together. Elaborately illustrated by examples and scripts, 
the book contains a wealth of information on radio news commentary, radio news in 
special fields, radio news law, and news dramatization. To be published in December. 
$3.00 (probable) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH By Roy C. McCall 


A basic text for public speaking courses, this new book covers all those essentials 
necessary to the development of skills and attitu s fundamental to all speaking 
situations. The first six chapters deal with elements of speech composition and later 
chapters take up the adaptation of basic principles of composition to special speech 
situations. To be published in February. $3.00 (probable) 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
NEW 


DICTIONARY 


And for a companion volume 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


vised I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
this new, completely revised edi- New College Standard Dictionary—EM’-PHA- 
tion of a long popular handbook TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


those | given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Edition with the 
method of any ry other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM ‘PHA’ 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 


Sg. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM'PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


‘ examples. $5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
4 4,000 antonyms, together with the 

correct use of prepositions. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Double index $3.00 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEXTS 


Handbooks - Rhetorics - Grammars 


~ 


WRITING AND THINKING Foerster and Steadman 


This teachable text combines a handbook of composition with a handbook of 
revision. A distinguishing feature is the clear and thoroughgoing distinction 
made between formal, literary English, and informal, colloquial English. Part 
Two, A Handbook of Revision, is also available separately. 


MODERN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
Jensen, Schmitz, and Thoma 


Written from the point of view that the most helpful and realistic approach to 
composition is to lead the student to think of writing as communication. Rules 
are presented as matters of common sense—reasonable and practical aids in 
communication. 


MODERN GRAMMAR AT WORK Watts 


A practical grammar which aims to give a working knowledge of the structure 
of the standard American English of our times. 


Exercise Books 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING. Form D 
Grant, Bracher, and Duff 


A combined text and exercise book which trains the student to eliminate the 
more common errors from his sentences, and to say precisely what he means. 


EXERCISES IN WRITING AND THINKING 
Steadman, Miller, and Grant 


A book of skillfully prepared and easily handled exercises, with initial and 
achievement tests to measure the progress of the student. 


EXERCISES IN THE CRAFT OF WRITING Bracher 


This new text teaches the student to regard a piece of writing as the solution 
of a specific problem, and to develop clear, exact, and forceful expression. 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


This is an Advance Announcement of 
a Book Which Will Undoubtedly Be 
One of the Most Important Publications 
of 1949. It Will Be Ready in March. 


DOMINANT TYPES 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM H. DAVENPORT, University of Southern California 
LOWRY C. WIMBERLY, University of Nebraska 
AND 
HARRY SHAW, Humanities Editor, Harper & Brothers 


With pride we announce a new and thoroughly modern text 
for the introductory college survey course or the types of 
literature course. It emphasizes the current trend toward 
teaching literature from the point of view of both compre- 
hension and enjoyment. 


The 468 individual selections included provide an unusually 
comprehensive survey of British and American literature: 
poetry, drama, the essay, biography and autobiography, 
and the short story and novelette. An equitable balance is 
maintained between American and British authors, and 
between modern and older literature. 


We believe the editors have done a superb job of providing 
an unusually comprehensive, well-balanced, and inviting 
text. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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Just Published 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION 


By Greorce Summey, Jr., The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Explains 
the most useful facts about punctuation and shows the relation of these facts to the 
art of writing. Deals primarily with structural punctuation. 182 pages, $2.50 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS 
IN CRITICISM 1920-1948 


Representing the Achievement of Modern British and American Critics 


Selected by Ropert Wooster STaLLMAN, University of Kansas. A selection of essays 
designed for use as a text in courses in modern criticism. Also of value as a correlative 
text for courses in aesthetics and for those offering a critical approach to recent Ameri- 
can and British literature, particularly poetry and the drama. Much of this material 
is not available elsewhere. Of major importance is the comprehensive bibliography. 
580 pages, $5.00 


POETS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By Henry M. Bartrennousse, Albion College. This comprehensive study analyzes the 
development of Christian thought down through the centuries as it is reflected in the 
writings of eight major poets—Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 


Browning, Emerson, and T. S. Eliot. 


Dhe Best of — 


The Best of Browning, Wituiam Hup- 
son Rocers. 605 pages 


The Best of Byron, Ricnarp AsHLEY 
Rice. 795 pages 


The Best of Coleridge, Eart Lesiiz 
Griaas. 722 pages 


The Best of Dryden, Louis I. Brep- 
VOLD. 572 pages 


175 pages, $2.50 


The Best of Pope, GrorGr SHERBURN. 
471 pages 

The Best of Shelley, Newman I. Waite. 
531 pages 


The Best of Swinburne, CLypE KEN- 


NETH Hyper, and the late Lewis 
CuasE. 438 pages 


The Best of Tennyson, 
GraHaM. 650 pages 


WALTER 


Each Volume $2.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY East 26th Street. NY 10 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


NEW PRACTICE HANDBOOK 
IN ENGLISH 
! By EASLEY S. JONES, MILDRED WALLACE, and 


AGNES LAW JONES 


This modern handbook, rhetoric, and practice book is designed to help college fresh- 
men overcome the handicap of poor preparation in English and attain competence 
in expression. Features of this book are its emphasis on self-help, its graphic meth- 
ods, its abundance of exercises, and its concentration on the kinds of writing re- 
quired in college work and in daily living. 288 pages 


i IMPROVING READING ABILITY 
2. A Manual for College Students 
i ; By JAMES B. STROUD and ROBERT B. AMMONS 


ie Designed to train college students to read with greater speed, this interesting text 
RS demands at all times comprehension of what is being read. A wide variety of com- 
et prehension exercises and reading selections, with questions and exercises, provides 
a adequate drill in reading rapidly with understanding. The book requires the student 
to make observations and think as he reads. 211 pages 


KNOWING AND USING WORDS 


By EDWARD J. KILDUFF 


The purpose of this highly original manual is to help the college student to improve 
and extend the effective use of the words he already knows; and to provide a sound 
technique for adding new words to his vocabulary. Each chapter is followed by 
tear-out exercises to test the student on what he has learned. At the conclusion 
there is a list of 1000 words which provide a solid foundation upon which a sound 
vocabulary can be built. 143 pages 


THE PRACTICE OF ENGLISH 


FUNDAMENTALS 
By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and HAROLD L. HALEY 


Providing intensive practice in the application of strictly fundamental principles, 
this workbook for college freshman English courses drills again and again in the 
essentials of English composition until the writing of acceptable English becomes a 
habit. The several groups of exercise sheets are prefaced by just enough instruction 
material to make the practice work understandable and intelligent. 312 pages. $1.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


The 
AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


Text Edition 


Harper & Brothers supplies supplementary 
study materials for text use of the ACD: 


INSIDE THE ACD is a periodical study aid supple- 
ment. Designed to fit into a loose-leaf notebook, it can be 
kept in permanent file as a cumulative book of up-to-date 
language materials. This four-page pamphlet includes news, 
articles, and exercises consistent with the modern linguis- 
tic principles exemplified in the ACD itself. It is suitable 
for use by any student becoming familiar with dictionary 
and language study and will appear four times this year. 


Volume I, Numbers 1 and 2, are available now. Write to us 
if you would like to have them. 


Contributions to and comments on INSIDE THE AcD are wel- 
comed by the dictionary staff. 


A STUDY PLAN is an introductory guide to the dic- 
tionary. Through its use, the student can learn thoroughly 
the kinds of information the ACD has to offer: general plan 
of the dictionary, form of the entries, special introductory 
material, etc. There are exercises in word comprehension 
and a general information quiz. The guide was prepared by 
Hans J. Gottlieb of New York University, with a committee 
of five consultants from leading colleges. 


Both are available free of charge on request of the instructor for use 
in class. 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


55 Essays by 49 Major Critics... 


Criticism 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
MODERN 
LITERARY JUDGMENT 


Edited by MARK SCHORER 
JOSEPHINE MILES 
GORDON McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


“This is an excellent collection. I predict that soon it will be 
generally recognized for what it is: an indispensable tool for 
courses in criticism.” 


Cleanth Brooks, Yale University 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY KIS 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17 
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The Anxtous Generation 


WALLACE STEGNER' 


Lirerary generalization is a tempting 
vice, especially to those in intimate con- 
tact with young writers who in a decade 
or two may emerge as dominant figures 
in our national letters. But the validity 
of generalizations made from partial evi- 
dence in the midst of a changing situa- 
tion is obviously suspect; hence these 
guesses about the directions our young- 
est generation of writers are taking are 
tentative and humble. 

To the question of whether any young 
generation has ever known where it was 
going the answer has to be yes. In the 
twenties young writers gravitated and 
clustered like iron filings around mag- 
netized centers—little magazines, little 
theaters, bohemian bookstores and Vil- 
lage hangouts or their provincial equiva- 
lents. They were largely of one mind. 
Their bias was definably “artistic,” 
“modern,” and bohemian; their method 
was predominantly flippant, irreverent, 
and satirical; their state of mind was 
rebellious against “bourgeois” culture, 
impatient of tradition or restraint, often 
anti-intellectual. They were the emanci- 


* Author of The Big Rock Candy Mountain and 
other novels; now professor of English, Stanford 
University. 


pated. Their spokesmen par excellence 
were Hemingway and Fitzgerald, and 
these in spite of their limitations were 
spokesmen and artists of formidable 
stature. Considered by its elders to be 
going morally to the dogs, this generation 
tended to be loose in its personal morals, 
irresponsible politically and socially, but 
surprisingly devoted to high artistic 
ends. There was an almost universal be- 
lief that the forms and practice of one’s 
art must be taken seriously. People who 
rebelled against every other sort of con- 
trol willingly submitted to artistic dis- 
ciplines of a rigorous kind. 

The Zeitgeist of the depression thirties 
had other headquarters, other exemplars, 
other moralities. Then bohemian had 
given place to proletarian; social satire 
and irresponsible baiting of the “boo- 
boisie” and irresponsible celebration of 
conspicuous waste had made way for so- 
cial significance, the Village hangout had 
been abandoned for WPA office or union 
hall. The tone of the thirties was neither 
flippant nor satirical, but somber, in- 
tense, and angry. The Voices were Dos 
Passos and Farrell, the acceptable moral- 
ity was economic and sociological, and 
devotion to the forms of an art seemed 
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frivolous by contrast with the widespread 
literary devotion to the cause of the eco- 
nomic underdog. 

These were generations with unmis- 
takable directions. No such certainty, at 
least so far, marks the writers of the gen- 
eration since World War II. The answers 
must be hesitant, but the questions 
themselves are obvious enough. Where is 
the Left Bank and the Provincetown 
Playhouse of this generation? Who are 
its idols, or has it given up idols? Has it 
spokesmen in the sense that Hemingway 
was the spokesman of the “lost genera- 
tion,” mirroring it with such delicate 
exactness that Scott Fitzgerald ex- 
claimed almost in despair that there was 
no point in writing, because Ernest said 
everything for them all? Is there a typical 
morality among the young now, like the 
artistic morality of the twenties or the 
economic morality of the thirties? Is this 
generation new, or is it a repetition? Do 
its members despair or hope, think or 
throb, join or withdraw? If we assume 
with Gertrude Stein that every genera- 
tion finds its own way of speaking out, 
what way has this one found? 

The only place to find answers, if there 
are answers available, is in the writing of 
the people just breaking in. At this stage 
they are almost certain to be passion- 
ately involved in their own time and yet 
may not have developed the idiosyn- 
cratic and personal manners that might 
later obscure their allegiance to a genera- 
tion. Every year there area dozen-odd first 
novels that are worth pondering; every 
year new writers break into the maga- 
zines and into the annuals like the O. 
Henry memorial collection and the 
Best Short Stories. Cross Section is a 
revealing volume. So, recently, are the 
university-press publications, containing 
student work that ranges all the way 
from strictly amateur to thoroughly pro- 
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fessional. Stanford Short Stories, col- 
lected annually from the work of my ad- 
vanced fiction classes at Stanford; Writ- 
ers for Tomorrow, edited from student 
work by Baxter Hathaway of Cornell; 
American Vanguard, edited by Don 
Wolfe of the New School for Social Re- 
search; and New Signatures, edited by 
Alan Swallow of Denver University, are 
the most notable of these. 

These volumes in themselves are suf- 
ficient answer to the question of where 
the young writers of this generation 
gather. They are in the universities, not 
in tens but in hundreds. The GI bill has 
had much to do with putting and keeping 
them there, but I suspect that many of 
them would be there even without the 
GI bill. For fifteen years or more there 
has been taking place a slow but pro- 
found change in the attitude colleges and 
universities take toward creative work in 
writing. First critics and poets, then fic- 
tion writers, have found places on college 
faculties, and they in turn have exerted 
a pull on students. The young writer who 
in the twenties headed for Greenwich 
Village and who in the thirties took out 
by boxcar to bum his way through a hun- 
dred odd jobs to fame now heads for 
some graduate school of English to study 
with some professional writer. The little 
magazines still exist, but the universities 
have begun to provide more authorita- 
tive publication. Writers’ conferences 
sponsored by colleges, following the 
model established more than twenty-five 
years ago by the Breadloaf Conference, 
have become so numerous that directors 
now are sending out invitations to staff 
members a year or more in advance, and 
any writer who can also teach may ride 
the summer circuit like an old-time 
Methodist preacher. 

So the gathering places, the learning 
places, are very different from those of 
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THE ANXIOUS GENERATION 


the twenties. They are no longer the 
camps of rebellion and bohemianism, but 
the camps of traditional culture. A double 
effect should be to broaden and deepen 
the culture of our writers while leavening 
the traditional and conservative tone of 
our colleges. Anti-intellectualism seems 
hardly likely to thrive in an intellectual 
environment. 

But this generation does not come to 
its gathering places assured and vocifer- 
ous. Bohemian and proletarian both 
knew what they believed and what they 
wanted; they had Freud and Marx; they 
had a cause and a line. I see no signs of 
such unanimity now. There are inevi- 
tably followers of lines and disciples 
hearkening to a Voice, but the lines cross 
and tangle and the Voices are at war with 
one another. And most of the Voices seem 
to come from the past, anyway: Heming- 
way’s or Henry Miller’s or Joyce’s or 
Kafka’s. The new Voices haven’t ap- 
peared; the universal enthusiasm with 
which my generation devoured Heming- 
way and Fitzgerald simply doesn’t exist 
now for any writer. Moreover, a great 
many young writers neither want a Voice 
to follow nor want to be Voices them- 
selves. Tom Heggen, when it was sug- 
gested to him that Mister Roberts spoke 
for ten million GI’s, had an attack of the 
horrors. Perhaps the demonstrated dan- 
gers of following a political Voice have 
led this generation to a certain caution in 
the making of heroes, even in literature. 
At any rate, though there are local co- 
teries of the aesthetic, regional, “emanci- 
pated,” or Stalinist-Wallaceite kind, 
there is probably no single attitude, no 
single way. 

It is still an unformed generation, 
unsure of its matter as of its manner. 
The things it writes about are as various 
as the people who write them, though the 
war, the dominant common experience, 
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will certainly produce eventually some of 
the best fiction these men and women 
will write. So far, except for isolated 
stories and novels, things like Tom Heg- 
gen’s Mister Roberts and parts of Nor- 
man Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, 
stories like Eugene Burdick’s “Rest 
Camp on Maui’* and John Lynch’s 
“The Burden,’’’ the war is likely to have 
evoked out of its younger recorders more 
stereotypes than good fiction. (A couple 
of years ago six young men submitted six 
stories in one day. in my class. Every 
story was laid in a bar, every one in- 
volved a girl, wanton but wistful, 
with whom the hero was involved, 
every one contained an impression- 
istic passage during which the hero 
studied his drunken countenance in the 
wavering bar mirror, and every one was 
written in a tough, bare, corner-of-the- 
mouth style.) 

There are, in fact, certain survivals 
and stereotypes of manner and situation 
that any teacher of writing has con- 
stantly to wilt with gentle ridicule. One 
is this tough-guy story, often but not 
necessarily given a war setting, whose au- 
thor delights in using four-letter words, 
is likely to analyze the contents of some- 
one’s vomit, and may rise to such cli- 
maxes as “I got a gut ache.” Its counter- 
part is the stock “‘sensibility” piece writ- 
ten by girls and sensitive young men. It 
deals most often with the First Experi- 
ence (sex, death, brutality, shame, alco- 
hol), and it is very often a literary daisy 
chain stuck together with and’s, in de- 
fiance of syntax and sentence structure. 
Like the tough story, it is an expected 
apprentice piece, and it often contains 


2 Published in Harper’s, July, 1946; reprinted in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1946 
and in Stanford Short Stories for 1946. 


3 Published in the A dlantic, April, 1947; reprinted 
in O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1947. 


germs of promise. The university-press 
volumes that I have cited contain a num- 
ber of samples of both kinds. But to try 
determining the direction of a whole gen- 
eration from its persistent infantilisms 
would be futile. It is only mature or ma- 
turing tendencies that have meaning. 
Between the hyperaesthetical and the 
abysmal there is a great body of serious, 
honest, teachable, intense, and imagina- 
tive and intelligent young people looking 
for something they have lost—them- 
selves or something else. They are the 
Anxious Generation, more lost than the 
lost ones whom Gertrude Stein labeled 
at the beginning of the twenties. They 
could no more have missed awareness of 
the tension and fear in their world than a 
bird could avoid awareness of wind. Far 
more has been taken from them than had 
been taken from preceding generations: 
politically, only uncertainty and fear and 
the cold war is left them; the atom bomb 
is a threat such as the world has never 
faced; if by a miracle we escape another 
war and the bomb, there is always the 
longer-term disaster of an incredibly 
multiplying world population and the 
shrinkage and wastage of world resources 
and the diminishing of world food sup- 
plies. We can walk out of the shadow of 
war only into the shadow of Malthus. 
I do not find among the young writers 
I know any lack of realization of these 
things. They are as serious-minded as the 
generation of the hungry thirties and 
probably better educated, better bal- 
anced, less susceptible to panaceas. Al- 
most to a man they deplore so many 
deplorable things in American life—tra- 
cial segregation, the corruption of poli- 
tics, the influence of lobbies on legisla- 
tion, the exercise of power politics where 
simple humanity would have served 
better and felt better—that it takes some 
balance to prevent their falling for party 
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lines which attempt to convince them 
that the gray of their national life is a 
darker color than the black of police- 
state life. Some young writers, conse- 
quently, are Communists, and some are 
fellow-travelers, and more are what 
Arthur Koestler calls “fellow travelers’ 
fellow travelers”—liberals deluded into 
believing that liberalism has some sort of 
relationship to communism and hence 
into feeling obliged to defend or protect 
what is in fact their implacable enemy. 

Like all the rest of us the beginning 
writer in the late forties is a cornered rat. 
Or, rather, to change the metaphor, he is 
in the position of the frogs in Aesop’s 
fable who found themselves in a smooth- 
sided bow] of milk. Two little frogs swam 
around for a while in this utterly hopeless 
situation and eventually gave up and 
drowned. But the third little frog kept 
swimming, and just as exhaustion was 
about to claim him he found that his 
kicking legs had churned up little islands 
of butter in the milk and that he could 
climb on them and float safely. There are 
plenty of little frogs who are giving up 
and sinking either into apathy or into the 
party line. Beyond doubt, the great ma- 
jority of those who feel that they must 
choose between Right and Left will 
choose or have chosen what they believe 
to be the Left. But there is also a large 
group—and from my private point of 
view it can never be too large—which is 
not content to sink and which may even- 
tually stir up enough islands of butter to 
save itself. 

These are the young men and women 
who repudiate both the amoral universe 
of the naturalists and the various forms 
of determinism, economic or psychologi- 
cal, which paralyze the will in our time. 
Naturalism from the time of Zola has 
tended to reduce man to a will-less waif 
at the mercy of external forces; practical 
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THE ANXIOUS GENERATION 


Marxism has in many countries reduced 
him to precisely what he was under 
Italian fascism or German naziism—a 
puppet without dignity or individual 
importance. How they got it, consid- 
ering the years in which they grew up, 
is a miracle, but many young writers 
I know have discovered that human co- 
operation has had far more to do with the 
preservation of the race than the dog-eat- 
dog principle of the naturalists. They 
have discovered, also, heaven knows 
where, that an individual human being 
has worth and dignity. 

We might use as examples several first 
novels with which I have had something 
to do in the last two or three years. One, 
Mister Roberts, was a great success as a 
novel and a terrific hit as a play. It isa 
war book, bawdy and profane and ir- 
reverent. Bu. look at what it essentially 
says: that Mister Roberts, baffled and 
thwarted and bedeviled and stuck away 
as he is, is a kind of hero. That his effect 
upon the raffish crew of the “ Reluctant” 
is almost religious in its intensity. They 
respect and like him because he is a hu- 
man being of a superior make; he is a 
model, an example. He is no puppet and 
no pawn. 

That is one book. I think of two others, 
both to be published in 1949, which indi- 
cate a similar belief in the will and man’s 
freedom to choose. One is called Carlos 
Ramshead, and it concerns an essential 
political dilemma. Built freely on the life 
of the Mexican revolutionary Ju4rez, this 
novel shows a Central American rebel 
caught in the battle between Right and 
Left. His education proceeds by a series 
of personal disasters until it is finally 
made clear to him that extreme Right 
and extreme Left do not differ from each 
other nearly so much as both differ from 
what is miscalled the Middle. In effect, 
the novel says, and I believe it, that the 
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most radical position possible to a citizen 
is this same miscalled Middle and that it 
betrays itself the moment it stoops to the 
expediency and cynicism which charac- 
terize both Right and Left. 

Carlos Ramshead is a powerful book 
and will make an impression. So will an- 
other as yet unpublished novel called 
The Vital Border, which opposes two per- 
sonalities, two uniforms, two ways of life, 
and two ways of thinking. An American 
major on a mission to arrange radio fre- 
quencies over occupied Germany with a 
similar Russian group is thrown among 
the Soviet officers and finds himself in a 
kind of spiritual death struggle with a 
girl lieutenant of the Soviets. Against the 
background of suspicion and fear that 
afflict a group of DP’s the major works 
out his conflict and arrives at what he 
calls the “margin of individuality,” a 
thing that makes him at once surer of 
himself and happier with himself than 
the strange, oblique, hard, defensive 
product of Stalin Youth training. 

I think all three of these young writers 
would agree that the one indispensable 
egotism is to think ourselves and our race 
worthy of notice, and perhaps even pride. 
They would agree that the value of the 
individual life in a reasonably demo- 
cratic society is a kind of solid rock 
against which any democrat can even- 
tually brace his slipping feet when 
pushed too hard by the simplifiers and 
dogmatizers, the disbelievers in the 
“margin of individuality.” To believe 
otherwise would seem to them, as it 
seems to me, the manifestation of a 
death wish. 

Though one does not encounter much 
of the rather self-conscious despair of the 
twenties, there is a certain amount of 
despair. It passes for radicalism and 
rebellion, and it runs in pack, but it is 
really despair. But I think there is quite 
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as much resolution as there is despair; 
despair, truly, is for periods when there is 
no really desperate crisis. The present 
coming generation of writers may still be 
fumbling, but it may be healthy to 
fumble. It contains about as much fool- 
ishness as any normal generation, and as 
much talent. Its bitter experience has left 
it curiously untouched in many ways, 
and yet there seems to be a substratum 
of seriousness and resolution in it, and a 


solidity under it, as if the slipping foot 
had finally anchored on the rock. It is a 
generation whose morality is primarily 
political; artistically it is probably less 
purist than the lost generation of the 
twenties. But the mere fact that it has 
come to the schools instead of running 
away from them is an indication of a 
soberer and less coltish spirit. When it 
finally finds itself, or whatever it is look- 
ing for, it will turn out to have something. 


The Perfect Revenge—Hamlet’s Delay 
A Reconsideration 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT' 


I po not claim to have anything star- 
tlingly original to say about the problem 
of Hamlet. What follows is not the utter- 
ance of the oracle for which a hungry 
world has been waiting. The Ghost still 
walks. 

Neither do I claim any great originali- 
ty for the views I had to set forth. My 
great indebtedness to Professor Stoll? 
will be evident to all attentive readers. 
The influence of other critics will make 
itself felt here and there. My purpose is 
mainly a utilitarian one. 

The romantic view that Hamlet is a 
pathological character has recently been 
set forth with variations by both Salva- 
dor de Madariaga’ and Sir Laurence 
Olivier.* Sefior Madariaga’s views, how- 


* Professor of English in Boston University. Au- 
thor of Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. His most 
recent books are Joan of Arc, An Anthology of His- 
tory and Literature, and A Fireside Book of Yuletide 
Tales. 


* Cf. Elmer Edgar Stoll, Hamlet: An Historical 
and Comparative Study (University of Minnesota, 
1919) and many subsequent books and essays. 


3 On Hamlet (Hollis & Carter, 1948). 


ever wrongheaded, are those of an impor- 
tant and accomplished scholar and must, 
consequently, be considered as such. 
Olivier, like most actors, is less impres- 
sive in theorizing than in performance. 
But whatever may be said of him in other 
aspects, it would be folly to deny that he 
has established himself as far and away 
the best Shakespearean producer in film 
history, and if he had been responsible for 
nothing more than the inspired casting 
which permitted Miss Jean Simmons to 
create for the cameras her eye-filling and 
heartbreaking Ophelia—surely one of the 
most touching and uplifting perform- 
ances which any young actress has of- 
fered within living memory—he would 
still deserve our gratitude. The echoes of 
Olivier’s Hamlet will soon be ringing 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
It will be seen by a far greater number of 
people than any other Hamlet has ever 
been or soon can be; it may well “fix” 
the conception of the character so far as 


4 The Film Hamlet, ed. Brenda Cross (Saturn 
Press, 1948). 
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the rising generation is concerned. If, 
therefore, it is an interpretation based 
upon an untenable hypothesis, as it is— 
the actor going so far as to “stick his neck 
out” by declaring in a spoken prologue, 
“This is the tragedy of a man who could 
not make up his mind’”’—then that mis- 
interpretation ought to be pointed out. 
Sefior Madariaga’s heresies will have 
only an inconsequential influence in com- 
parison. 

It is always much easier to teach 
theories about literature than it is to 
teach literature. Van Wyck Brooks’s 
curious notions about Mark Twain, for 
example, though never accepted by any 
special student of the subject, still enjoy 
a surprising vogue in some classrooms. 
This sort of thing is as inevitable as it is 
regrettable. For no teacher can be ex- 
pected to be a specialist in every field he 
is called upon to invade. 


Whatever view we may adopt of Ham- 
let’s delay, or of his character in gen- 
eral, there is one point which, it seems 
to me, ought to be made clear at the out- 
set. Once stated, it seems so simple that 
one wonders how any single reader of the 
play could ever have failed to observe it. 
Yet as a matter of fact it has probably 
been overlooked by nine-tenths of the 
commentators. It is this: The primary, 
the most important, reason why Hamlet 
does not kill the king sooner is that the 
death of the king must involve the end 
of the play. 

Fundamentally this consideration has 
nothing to do with psychology. It is 
simply a matter of dramatic necessity. 
The nature of the revenge play was such 
that no other plan of action was possible. 
The hero received his commission at the 
beginning: He did not act upon it until 
the end. 

To be sure, it is not simply a matter of 
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dramatic convention. It is also a matter 
of good sense. Little deeds are easily and 
lightly and quickly wrought, in literature 
and in life. Great deeds require careful 
planning and much brooding. The death 
of Claudius in the first act—even were it 
dramatically possible—would impress us 
much less than the death of Claudius at 
the end, when both Hamlet and ourselves 
have had all our thoughts centered upon 
it and all our desires converging toward 
it for five long acts. It is to the nature of 
his task and the character of the drama 
in which he finds himself that we must 
turn, then, and not to the psychology of 
the man Hamlet himself, if we are to 
understand the hero’s delay. 


Yet not altogether. Before we too © 
lightly accept the explanation of Hanmer 
and others that Hamlet’s delay is purely 
a matter of dramatic necessity, that it is 
not motivated in character at all, we 
ought to be sure that we understand just 
what this proposition involves. 

It involves, I think, the idea that 
Shakespeare is a rather naive and uncon- 
vincing dramatist. It means that his 
characters are plot-ridden, that they are 
puppets who must behave as they do in . 
order that the story shall “come out 
right.” We have all made fun of the 
tragic dramatist whose characters die 
“of the fifth act.” We say many harsh 
things of the movie scenarist who man- 
handles a masterpiece for the sake of 
bringing about a conventional “happy 
ending.”” Unless Shakespeare convinces 
us that Hamlet is a man who, under the 
given set of circumstances, would behave 
quite as he does behave, how is Shake- 
speare, in this particular instance, any 
better than they? 

In other words, as Clutton-Brock has 
said, if Hamlet delays only to prolong the 
play, then the play is badly constructed. 
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This may of course be the case. But we 
ought not to reach such a conclusion at 
this stage of our inquiry. Can anyone 
seriously suppose that a man like 
Othello or a man like Macbeth would 
have served the purpose of the dramatist 
in this play as well as a man like Hamlet? 
If so, then none of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters would seem to be more than names. 
If not, then there must be something in 
Hamlet himself that fits him for the role 
Shakespeare assigned to him. But what? 


The popular notion is that the cause of 
Hamlet’s delay must be sought in some 
tragic flaw in his own nature. This view I 
reject in toto. Professor Stoll has made it 
impossible. The one thing which he has 
quite established, it seems to me, is 
that Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
thought of the prince as a wholly admirable 
character. Hamlet is a soldier, a scholar, a 
courtier, and a gentleman: he has all the 
virtues of a perfect Renaissance hero. In the 
midst of a rotten court he is pure. Sur- 
rounded by fools, he is wise. No character 
in the play ever speaks critically of him. 
At the close of the drama Horatio and 
Fortinbras pronounce over his dead body 
the most splendid eulogy that Shake- 
speare affords to any of his characters. 

Why, then, one may ask, the bitter 
accusations which Hamlet makes against 
himself in his own soliloquies? If no other 
character in the play condemns him, does 
he not condemn himself out of his own 
mouth? And is not this the most conclu- 
sive possible kind of condemnation? 
Here again Professor Stoll comes to the 
rescue, proving, out of his extensive 


knowledge of Elizabethan and pre-* 


Elizabethan drama, that Hamlet’s re- 
proaches are no more than self-exhorta- 
tions, serving to remind the audience 
that Hamlet has not forgotten his task. 
Even without Professor Stoll, how- 


ever, my interpretation of this point 
would still be substantially the same. We 
all know that the true coward never ad- 
mits his cowardice. The drunkard never 
admits his drunkenness, the glutton his 
gluttony. (His body needs more food than 
those of other people.) St. Paul declares 
himself the worst of sinners, but the 
rascal Benjamin F. Butler tells us that 
there is no page in the whole record of his 
life that he fears to spread out before the 
eyes of God. Of such stuff are sinners 
made—and saints. 

Hamlet’s shrinking from his task im- 
plies, then, no weakness on his part; it is 
simply intended to impress us with the 
magnitude of the task itself. Why did the 
writers of the Old Testament represent 
Moses as shrinking from his mission? 
And Isaiah? And Jeremiah? And Ezek- 
iel? Were these men all cowards, unfaith- 
ful to God? If so, we shall evidently have 
to revise our conceptions of Old Testa- 
ment history. They hesitated because of 
their supreme faithfulness, their vision, 
their tremendous consciousness of the 
magnitude of their task; it was their 
modesty as to their own great powers 
that made them shrink back. Even in 
literature intended for children this point 
is supposed to be clear. The Cowardly 
Lion in The Wizard of Oz is a coward only 
in his own eyes. When he is confronted by 
danger, his heart beats rapidly; he rushes 
into the fray and fights desperately be- 
cause he knows he is fighting for his life. 
No child ever fails to get the point. That 
kind of misunderstanding is reserved for 
learned men. 


Nearly as prominent as those who tell 
us that Hamlet delays because of weak- 
ness of will are those others who tell us 
that he postpones action because he has 
conscientious scruples against blood re- 
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venge. How much weight should we give 
to this line of argument? 

It seems clear that Hamlet never real- 
ly doubts the righteousness of the re- 
venge-ethic. On the contrary, he thinks 
of revenge as a sacred duty—to his fa- 
ther, to the abstract principle of justice. 
Once the Ghost has appeared to him, he 
accepts revenge as his task in life and 
consecrates all that he has to it in the 
spirit of a religious consecration. It was 
for this cause that he came into the 
world. 

The ethical standing-ground of the play 
is somewhat confused at this point. Its 
religious background is clearly Christian, 
and in the Christian ethic the right of 
revenge for injuries holds no place. Yet 
Hamlet’s basic assumption is that it is 
not only his right but his sacred duty to 
slay his father’s murderer. 

The explanation, of course, lies in the 
fact that Shakespeare was using an old 
story whose origins lay far back in sav- 
age, non-Christian times. The original 
Hamlet was not a Christian, nor was he 
a humane and sensitive man. He was a 
savage barbarian—Mr. Cabell re-created 
him entertainingly some years ago in 
Hamlet Had an Uncle—and nothing 
could have been further from his mind 
than conscientious scruples. Shakespeare 
kept the old story but gave the hero him- 
self all the refined sensitiveness of an 
ideal Renaissance gentleman. There is a 
contradiction in the play at this point 
which cannot satisfactorily be explained 
away. But such contradictions are in- 
evitable in the productions of writers 
whose genius works in the way of re-char- 
actering traditional materials. Shake- 
speare does everything that a gifted 
writer can do to gloss over the difficulty, 
and in the theater (as distinct from the 
study) it is not often troublesome. 

For such problems do arise, in life as 
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well as in art. In time of war many a 
humane and sensitive man goes forth to 
battle believing that his most sacred 
duty calls him to fight for his country or 
his cause and, at the same time, hating 
war and slaughter and all that they in- 
volve. The writer of these lines cannot 
use such an illustration without at the 
same time going on record to the effect 
that he himself can have no respect for 
the logic which makes such a course pos- 
sible. But that is not the point. The 
point is rather that thousands of men 
have done it. May not Hamlet have been 
in a similar position? 


It should be remembered, moreover, 
that the Ghost himself has imposed upon 
Hamlet a somewhat complicated task. 
He asks more than that Claudius should 
be killed; he makes conditions. As Albert 
H. Tolman‘ and others have pointed out, 
the command is threefold: 


If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 

[1] Revenge his foul and most unnatural 
murder. 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

[2] Taint not thy mind, [3] nor let thy 
soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught. 


The third aspect of the command I do 
not propose to consider in detail. But the 
second has, I believe, more importance 
than many students are inclined to assign 
to it. 

It means that the Ghost will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of a perfect re- 
venge. It would be a simple thing for 
Hamlet to rush in from the parapet, hate 
swelling within him, and his eyes blazing 
with anger, and plunge a sword into the 
heart of Claudius. But the Ghost de- 
mands something more than that. 

In the fourth act Hamlet prays that 


The Views about Hamlet and Other Essays 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904). 


the soul of Nero may not enter his 
bosom. The elder Hamlet, a man of 
strong passions and of wide experience, 
knows that it would be perfectly possible 
for his only son to lose his own soul in the 
very act of carrying out his duty as a 
revenger. That would be a strange sort 
of revenge, truly! Hamlet must never for 
a moment forget that he is called to be 
an executioner, a minister of justice, not 
a murderer. 


With these ideas in mind, I propose 
next to examine the two incidents in con- 
nection with which Hamlet is most se- 
verely criticized. The first is the play pre- 
sented before the court; the second is his 
failure to kill the king when he comes 
upon him at prayer. In connection with 
the first of these incidents, Hamlet’s ene- 
mies urge that he is merely killing time 
when he should be killing the king. In 
connection with the second, they allege 
that his expressed motives are not his 
true motives. 

First, then, the play. Sensitive, hu- 
mane, obedient to the Ghost’s command 
but realizing fully its complexity, Hamlet 
refuses to act rashly or hastily. In the 
first act he had accepted the task im- 
posed upon him by supernatural agency. 
Now, however, having thought the thing 
through, he realizes, with that keen 
mind of his, that it is possible that the 
Ghost may not have been what he 
seemed. (“Be thou a spirit of health or 
goblin damned.”’) He remembers that he 
was not in a completely healthy state of 
mind when it appeared to him; he knows 
that he hated his uncle even before he 
suspected him of murder. Is it not pos- 
sible that the Devil has used these things 
to lay a trap for Hamlet, to betray his 
soul to hell through the crime of murder? 

I do not say that Hamlet actually be- 
lieves this. In his heart of hearts I do not 
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think he ever really surrenders faith in 
the Ghost. Yet the idea that ghosts were 
masquerading devils was widely held 
among intelligent people in Shakespeare’s 
day. So the thought inevitably occurs to 
Hamlet, and he cannot deny that it has 
a certain reasonableness. He has no right 
to dismiss it without putting it to the 
test. He realizes that the mere fact that 
he hates Claudius makes it all the more 
necessary that he should try to be fair to 
him. There is nothing for it, then, but to 
put the king to the test of the play. So 
far from showing that Hamlet is weak, 
this action shows that he is confident, 
fair, just, and strong. There is, if I may 
be permitted a pun bad enough even for 
Shakespeare, just “a ghost of a chance” 
that Claudius may be innocent. Very 
well, Hamlet will give him that chance. 
Cowards and weaklings do not behave in 
this manner. 


But why, then, does he not kill the 
king as soon as the play is over? He gets 
his chance, but—irony of fate!—he finds 
his enemy in the one state in which he 
cannot, must not, kill him. He is on his 
knees in prayer. This is the one point in 
the play at which Shakespeare prepares 
an opportunity for Hamlet to kill the king 
prematurely upon the stage. And here 
Shakespeare carefully explains to us 
through Hamlet himself why he must 
pass up that opportunity. 

The force of the explanation, to be 
sure, is often lost upon modern pagans. 
That is their misfortune, not Shake- 
speare’s fault. In his day all Catholics 
and most Protestants believed that the 
eternal state of a man’s soul depended 
upon his spiritual condition at the mo- 
ment of death. The crime committed by 
Claudius against his brother was all the 
more terrible because he hurled the king 
into eternity without giving him a chance 
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to make his peace with God. If Claudius 
had killed him just after he had confessed 
his sins to a priest, received absolution, 
and partaken of holy communion, the 
crime would still have been “foul,” as 
murder always is, but not “most foul, 
strange, and unnatural,” like this murder 
by which an unsuspecting man was 


Cut off even in the blossoms of . . . [his] sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanneal’d. 


Hamlet’s task is to revenge his father’s 
murder. Here is his opportunity. His 
first impulse is the natural impulse. He 
jerks out his sword and makes for his 
enemy. But ‘That would be scanned.” 


We must not permit the fact that we 
know that the king’s repentance is not 
sincere to cloud the issue for us. Hamlet 
does not know. It may be that, after the 
shock of the play, the man has, for the 
moment, made his peace with God. But 
Hamlet knows him well enough to be 
sure that if this is the case he will soon 
return to his old ways. Is this, then, the 
time to strike the blow? Surely he who 
would strike down Claudius now would 
be not an enemy but a friend. Claudius 
killed his brother in the blossom of his 
sins; the late king agonizes in purgatory. 
Shall the victim’s son now take time by 
the forelock and save a scoundrel from 
his just punishment by hurtling him, 
willy-nilly, at the only possible moment 
for such a journey, into paradise? 

When Hamlet puts up his sword in the 
prayer scene he is manifesting not weak- 
ness but strength. Once more he shows 
us that he is master of his emotions, mas- 
ter of himself, the cool, deliberate, trust- 
worthy man in whose hands his father’s 
cause is safe. Consider the almost un- 
believable nervous strain under which he 
has been laboring since the beginning of 
the play. Were he anything except the 
great hero that Shakespeare intended 
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him to be he would free himself of his 
agony at this point: he would satisfy his 
blood and let his reason go. It is Hamlet’s 
supreme greatness that he never does 
that; he never “loses his head.” For a 
moment, it is true, he had actually be- 
lieved himself free. Then, with superb un- 
selfishness, he picks up his burden again 
and trudges resolutely on. 


Why, then, does he not kill the king 
later that night? Strictly speaking he has 
no opportunity which the dramatist pre- 
pares for him on the stage. Yet at one 
point he does find himself in a situation 
in which, in his excitement, he conceives 
the possibility that the king may be at 
his mercy. How does he meet that test? 
He acts, immediately, vigorously, effec- 
tively. I refer, of course, to the scene in 
which he kills Polonius. 

I must admit that I do not admire 
Hamlet here so much as I admire him in 
the prayer scene. But that is simply to 
say that here he is thoroughly human; in 
the prayer scene he is almost superhuman 
in his self-command and iron strength. 
Yet he is not blameworthy even here. 
The situation has been reversed. In the 
prayer scene Hamlet himself is in control 
of the situation. Here he believes himself 
to have walked into a trap. If he does not 
move now, he may never have a chance to 
move again. So he strikes. 

As it turns out, of course, it was an un- 
fortunate move. Poor old Polonius is 
needlessly sacrificed. But it was not a 
foolish move. Again, we must judge 
Hamlet on the basis of the information 
he possessed at the time his act was com- 
mitted. Hamlet was not responsible for 
Polonius being behind the arras, any 
more than Romeo was responsible for the 
miscarriage of Friar Laurence’s letter or 
Desdemona for having lost her handker- 
chief. 
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But why does he allow himself to be 
shipped to England, and that, too, just 
at the moment when he has completely 
satisfied himself of his uncle’s guilt? I 
know of no completely satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. I believe that some 
technical difficulty enters at this point, 
but I cannot precisely define it. It is 
clear, however, that Hamlet realizes that 
the killing of Polonius was a false move. 
This is not the time to strike another 
blow. The play does not as a whole sup- 
port Werder’s theory that Hamlet was 
more interested in unmasking the king 
than in killing him, but Werder did get 
hold of an idea here which many ortho- 
dox commentators have ignored. Ham- 
let’s dying charge to Horatio is ample 
evidence that he was interested in his 
reputation: he does not wish to leave a 
wounded name behind him. The perfect 
revenge, which he is to attain without 
tainting his own mind, without endan- 
gering his own soul, might well be sup- 
posed to involve a certain amount of 
self-vindication. Who can suppose that 
either Hamlet or his father’s ghost would 
be content to have the Danes believe 
that young Hamlet in a fit of madness 
had slaughtered both his king and the 
king’s chief courtier? 

This is precisely what they might be 
expected to believe, however, if Hamlet 
were to travel, sword in hand, from the 
queen’s bedchamber to the king’s. No, it 
is better to withdraw for a time. God 
cannot be hurried, and God’s instruments 
wait upon God’s good pleasure. Hamlet 
is sure of the ultimate outcome. He has 
given his life to it. Confident that he is 
committed to the irresistible causes of 
the universe, the Prince of Denmark, 
though deeply disappointed in the delay, 
once more bides his time. 
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No matter what theory we may finally 
accept concerning Hamlet, there will 
probably always be some matters in the 
text which will seem to us to contradict 
our point of view. I am, for example, not 
quite so sure of Hamlet’s perfections as 
I am sure that the wolf who ate Little 
Red Riding Hood was a very wicked 
wolf, or that the Prince Charming whom 
Cinderella met at the ball was a very de- 
sirable young man. But I am less con- 
cerned over such matters than I would 
be if I did not believe them largely ex- 
plicable upon technical grounds. We 
have three texts of this play, yet we have 
no authentic text. How can we be sure 
that Shakespeare ever stopped working 
on it, that we have it in the final form in 
which he would give it to us? Minor con- 
tradictions, such as the one relating to 
Hamlet’s age, have been explained thus; 
why may not the same method be applied 
to greater problems, such as, for example, 
Hamlet’s largely undefined and certainly 
very unsatisfactory relations with Ophel- 
ia, whom, as the text stands, he seems 
both to have loved very deeply and not 
to have loved at all? Thus we end as we 
began with the consideration of technical 
problems. 


But what of the perfect revenge? 
“Taint not thy mind.” Does Hamlet 
secure it? I do not see how anybody can 
doubt it. Instead of himself laying a trap 
for the king, instead of ingeniously be- 
traying him to his death, Hamlet allows 
the villain himself to take the initiative, 
thus loading his own soul with the full 
burden of slaughter at the end of the 
play. So, as Werder pointed out, the 
promise he made in sparing the king at 
prayer is beautifully fulfilled. And Shake- 
speare, who is quite capable of riding two 
horses going in opposite directions at the 
same time, thus manages to enable his 
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hero to fulfil a barbarous injunction with- 
out in the least forfeiting the sympathy 
of a more sophisticated and more sensi- 
tive age. 

To be sure, Gertrude dies, and 
Ophelia, and Laertes, and Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, and Polonius. And if 
Hamlet had killed the king at prayer all 
these might have been spared. But that 
is not to say that Hamlet is responsible 
for their deaths. The death of Gertrude 
is a cruel by-product of her husband’s 
treachery. Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern involve themselves in affairs which 
are too high for them and beyond their 
understanding. Polonius dies of being 
Polonius. Laertes, as he himself justly 
observes, is killed with his own treachery. 
Ophelia is the innocent bystander. 

But finally, Hamlet himself dies. Is it 
not better so? To fulfil his duty, he makes 
the last supreme sacrifice: he lays down 
his own life. So (despite the complete ab- 
sence in it of the “poetic justice” which 
the “tragic flaw” proponents labor so 
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desperately to save) the end of the play 
is not depressing, but uplifting, purifying. 
The dignity of human nature, the resilient 
power and beauty of the human soul has 
been asserted and maintained once more. 
In the face of supreme, unconquerable 
obstacles, this man has triumphed. He 
has fulfilled a sacred obligation; he has 
been a minister of justice; he has kept his 
own soul clean. “Good night, sweet 
prince. And flights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest!” 

This is Shakespeare’s Hamlet. This is 
the Hamlet that the world has taken to 
its heart. This is the Hamlet who is pro- 
foundly dissatisfying to his many subtle 
critics. What is it that they want? A 
brutal, unimaginative man, incapable of 
feeling the terrible horror of the situa- 
tion, who, immediately he learns of his 
uncle’s guilt, cavalierly challenges him, 
runs him through, assumes the throne, 
marries Ophelia, and lives happily ever 
afterward. Who is wiser—Shakespeare or 
his critics? 


Flaubert’ s ‘Madame Bovary’”’ 


ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN? 


F; LAUBERT and Henry James, among the 
moderns, are the great masters of ironic 
contemplation. Irony is a fundamental 
in the architectonics of Madame Bovary. 
Emma Bovary is Flaubert’s name for the 
ironic chain of contradictory feelings and 
moods, the conflicting attitudes, that he 


* This essay, part of a textbook (“The Art of 
Modern Fiction,” to be published in 1949), aims to 
provide the student with an introductory analysis 
of the novel. For further analyses see R. P. Black- 
mur’s ‘“‘Notes on Four Categories in Criticism” 
(explicates Emma’s cordial glass as image, Part I, 
chap. iii), Sewanee Review, Vol. LIV (autumn, 
1946); Percy Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction (1921); 
Allen Tate’s ‘“Techniques of Fiction” (explicates 


has imposed upon her. Emma makes the 
most of her opportunities for romance, 
but her opportunities need not neces- 
sarily have appeared in the shape of 
Rodolphe or Léon; as Percy Lubbock 


Binet’s lathe as symbol), in Forms of Modern Fiction 
(1948); and especially Martin Turnell’s “‘Flau- 
bert,” Scrutiny, Vol. XIII (autumn, 1945; spring, 
1946). There is an excellent critical redaction, a 
scale-model of the novel, by Richard Penny, in 
Studies in Nineteenth Century Literature. See also 
Joseph Frank’s “Spatial Form in Modern Litera- 
ture” (explicates the comices agricoles scene), 
Sewanee Review, LIII (spring, 1945), 230 ff. 

* University of Kansas; coeditor of Western Re- 
view. 
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says, she would have found others if 
these had not been at hand. 


None of the events really matter for their 
own sake; they might have happened different- 
ly, not one of them is indispensable as it is. . . . 
The events, therefore, Emma’s excursions to 
Rouen, her forest-rides, her one or two memo- 
rable adventures in the world—all these are 
only Flaubert’s way of telling his subject, of 
making it count to the eye. They are not in 
themselves what he has to say, they simply il- 
lustrate 


Emma is not a unified creation. Flaubert 
sacrifices her for the thesis that she rep- 
resents. Her plight applies to human be- 
ings everywhere and always, the roman- 
tic pursuit of happiness being a perma- 
nent part of our nature. In the passion- 
pinched multitudes who crowd our 
movie-palaces, Emma has her present- 
day counterparts—the movie-screen ful- 
filling for them all the impossible pas- 
sions which Emma Bovary failed to ob- 
tain. Flaubert’s theme, namely, that the 
quest for happiness cannot be realized in 
the world of everyday experience, is a 
theme of universal validity. Our world, 
no less than Emma Bovary’s, is split by 
the same tragic disparity between inner 
dream and external reality. We, too, are 
betrayed by reality at every turn. 

Flaubert’s achievement is, by common 
consent, an achievement in technique. 
His originality is the method he has en- 
gineered, and it is by way of these techni- 
cal innovations that his kinship with 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad is to 
be defined. It is Flaubert’s method of 
ironic or indirect description that places 
him foremost among technical innova- 
tors. The opening passage to chapter 
vii of Part I, for instance, aptly illus- 
trates his technical dexterity. Observe 
how he analyzes Emma’s mood or emo- 
tion: 


3 Lubbock, of. cit., p. 82. 
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She thought, sometimes, that, after all, this 
was the happiest time of her life—the honey- 
moon, as people called it. To taste the full 
sweetness of it, it would have been necessary 
doubtless to fly to those lands with sonorous 
names where the days after marriage are full of 
laziness most suave. In post-chaises behind blue 
silken curtains to ride slowly up steep roads, lis- 
tening to the song of the postilion re-echoed by 
the mountains, along with the bells of goats and 
the muffled sound of a waterfall; at sunset on 
the shores of gulfs to breathe in the perfume of 
lemon trees; then in the evening on the villa- 
terraces above, hand in hand to look at the 
stars, making plans for the future. It seemed to 
her that certa n places on earth must bring hap- 
piness, as a plant peculiar to the soil, and that 
cannot thrive elsewhere. Why could not she 
lean over balconies in Swiss ch@lets, or enshrine 
her melancholy in a Scotch cottage, with a hus- 
band dressed in a black velvet coat with long 
tails and thin shoes, a pointed hat and frills?4 


Emma’s mood is developed and defines 
itself (from exaltation as symbolized in 
“honeymoon,” to nostalgic longing, shift- 
ing to sadness) by means of a series of im- 
ages which are the formula for the particu- 
lar emotion. At the key-word “honey- 
moon,” which connotes for Emma a vague 
feeling of happiness, her awareness of the 
actual world ends and her reverie begins. 
Flaubert’s summoning-up of a complex of 
feelings by a set of images is the method 
of Conrad in “The Heart of Darkness,” 
the atmosphere in that story being en- 
gendered by a structure of sense-impres- 
sions which objectify the atmosphere and 
evoke it. The blue-silken curtains of 
Emma’s post-chaise, like the drawn 
blinds of Léon’s cab (in Part III, chap. i), 
are supposed to conceal an enactment of 
pent-up passion, but ironically the con- 
cealed exotic passion is celebrated with- 
out any lover—only by the lonely woman 
inside. The coach is empty! Emma is 
again without a lover in that Scotch cot- 
tage, wherein she enshrines her melan- 


4The text used is the “Modern Library” edi- 
tion, p. 46. 
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choly. The man inside, the husband “in 
a pointed hat and frills,” is not physically 
present at all. This void is filled by 
Emma’s own impassionate visions. As 
when she later writes love letters to 
Léon: 


But whilst she wrote, it was another man she 
saw, a phantom fashioned out of her most ardent 
memories, of her finest reading, her strongest 
lusts, and at last he became so real, so tangible, 
that she palpitated wondering, without, how- 
ever, the power to imagine him clearly, so lost 
was he, like a god, beneath the abundance of his 
attributes. He dwelt in that azure land where 
silk ladders hang from balconies under the 
breath of flowers, in the light of the moon. She 
felt him near her; he was coming, and would 
carry her right away in a kiss [Part III, 
chap. vi, p. 332]. 


These journeys in quest of ‘a profound 
felicity” form the crux of Emma’s ex- 
periences. Her dream states are inevi- 
tably followed by fits of depression 
(‘these transports of vague love wearied 
her more than great debauchery’’). 

She was constantly promising herself a pro- 
found felicity on her next journey. Then she 
confessed to herself that she felt nothing ex- 
traordinary. This disappointment quickly gave 
way to a new hope, and Emma returned to him 
more inflamed, more eager than ever. She un- 
dressed brutally, tearing off the thin laces of her 
corset that nestled around her hips like a gliding 
snake. She went on tiptoe, barefooted, to see 
once more that the door was closed, then pale, 
serious, and, without speaking, with one move- 
ment, she threw herself upon his breast with a 
long shudder [Part III, chap. vi, pp. 323-24]. 


Here again, as similarly in the imagined 
experience of her honeymoon, the mood 
of anticipated joy is canceled out by an 
impression of emptiness. 

All Emma’s romantic moods of illuso- 
ry happiness crumble in countermoods 
of despair. The whole novel is construct- 
ed of a series of built-up moods—feelings 
of “felicity, passion, rapture’—which 
collapse in negative states of disillusion- 
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ing reality. The contrast centering in the 
opposition between romantic aspiration 
or illusion and reality is Flaubert’s pri- 
mary structural device. This two-part 
pattern of ironic contrasts defines the 
structural formula of Madame Bovary. 


I. ILLUSION VERSUS REALITY 


The aspect of illusion has its chief 
symbolization in Emma and Léon. She 


awakens in him a thousand desires, and 


he, in turn, stirs in her the same visionary 
feelings. This romantic affinity is the 
sole bond between them. 


Love, she thought, must come suddenly, with 
great outbursts and lightnings,—a hurricane of 


the skies, which falls upon life, revolutionises it, 
_roots up the will like a leaf, and sweeps the 


whole heart into the abyss. She did not know 
that on the terrace of houses it makes lakes 
when the pipes are choked, and she would thus 
have remained in her security when she sudden- 
ly discovered a rent in the wall of it [Part I, 


chap. iv, p. 117]. 


Her whole life is a constant discovering 
of ‘‘a rent in the wall’ of her reverie- 
world. It is always being built up in the 
future or in the past. What happiness 
she had had in her childhood! As for 
Charles, the dull plodding country doc- 
tor, though he is the coin of common- 
place reality, one side of him is minted 
of illusion—he, too, has naive dreams 
which are doomed to disappointment. 
He has grandiose notions of himself as a 
master-surgeon, he has fireside reveries, 
and he has romantic ideas about funerals. 
The Emma that he worships, idol-like, 
does not exist. He makes a shrine of her 
memoried image: 

To please her, as if she were still living, he 
adopted her predilections, her ideas; he bought 
patent leather boots and took to wearing white 
cravats. He put cosmetics on his moustache, 


and, like her, signed notes of hand. She corrupt- 
ed him from beyond the grave [Part III, 


chap. xi, p. 372]. 
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Nor is Homais, the apothecary, without 
illusions—namely, his faith in Progress, a 
faith which he shared with his century. 
And, finally, there are the illusions of the 
bourgeois (their faith in religion, science, 
government), which are summed up for 
them in the speech of the councillor at 
the comices agricoles (Part II, chap. 
viii). 


Il. REALITY VERSUS ILLUSION 


The antiromantic is represented by 
Rodolphe, the cynical squire and coarse 
adulterer, and by Lheureux, the dry- 
goods merchant and money-lender, who 
plies Emma with gifts for her lover on 
credit. They exploit Emma’s romantic 
malady for their own ends. 

Rodolphe’s strategy for winning Emma 
is by professing himself to be the expo- 
nent of a New Morality, one that is ab- 
solute and eternal. He pitches his pre- 
tended moral code to the same idealistic 
plane as that of Emma’s romantic dreams. 


“But one must,” said Emma, “to some ex- 
tent bow to the opinion of the world and accept 
its moral code.” 

“Ah! but there are two,” he replied. “The 
small, the conventional, that of men, that which 
constantly changes.... But the other, the 
eternal, that is about us and above, like the 
landscape that surrounds us, and the blue 
heavens that give us light” [Part II, chap. viii, 
p. 167]. 


The morality of common man is but a 
conspiracy by which society traps and 
persecutes Pure Love. The moral code of 
Rodolphe is the code of the gods. 


She noticed in his eyes small golden lines 
radiating from black pupils; she even smelt the 
perfume of the pomade that made his hair 
glossy. Then a faintness came over her; she re- 
called the Viscount who had waltzed with her 
at Vaubyessard, and his beard exhaled like this 
hair an odour of vanilla and citron, and me- 
chanically she half-closed her eyes the better to 
breathe it in [Part II, chap. viii, p. 167]. 


Rodolphe’s sham vision, Flaubert is 
hinting, has a certain odor about it. And 
Emma, how readily she transfers her in- 
toxication from the perfume of Ro- 
dolphe’s sentiments to the perfume of 
his pomade! As for the self-indulgent 
Vaubyessards, their moral fiber is quite 
as slippery as Rodolphe’s perfumed 
pomade. Flaubert’s commentary on them 
figures through his image of the imbecilic 
old Duke de Laverdiére—that mocking 
piece of grim reality to which Emma is 
perversely blind. His physical decay 
symbolizes moral disintegration. But 
Emma, knowing what a dashing figure 
he had cut before the Revolution, gazes 
on him in reverent fascination: “He had 
lived at court and slept in the bed of 
queens!” The description of the patri- 
cians assembled at the Comte de 
Vaubyessard’s ball is a picture in scale- 
model of the French aristocratic world. 
Here is Flaubert’s style at its best: 

Their clothes, better made, seemed of finer 
cloth, and their hair, brought forward in curls 
towards the temples, glossy with more delicate 
pomades. They had the complexion of wealth— 
that clear complexion that is heightened by the 
pallor of porcelain, the shimmer of satin, the 
veneer of old furniture, and that an ordered 
regimen of exquisite nurture maintains at its 
best. Their necks moved easily in their low 
cravats, their long whiskers fell over their 
turned-down collars, they wiped their lips upon 
handkerchiefs with embroidered initials that 
gave forth a subtle perfume. Those who were 
beginning to grow old had an air of youth, while 
there was something mature in the faces of the 
young. In their unconcerned looks was the calm 
of passions daily satiated, and through all their 
gentleness of manner pierced that peculiar bru- 
tality, the result of a command of half-easy 
things, in which force is exercised and vanity 
amused—the management of thoroughbred 
horses and a society of loose women [Part I, 
chap. viii, pp. 52-58]. 


This dramatized picture embodies Flau- 
bert’s criticism of French aristocratic 
society. The images—‘pallor of porce- 
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lain,” “veneer of old furniture,” “their 
necks moved easily in their low cravats,”’ 
“‘a command of half-easy things . . . the 
management of thoroughbred horses and 
a society of loose women”—the images 
at once describe and satirically appraise. 
They are images telling of pride and 
elegance but also of decadence, telling of 
dignity and power but also of sterility 
and corruption. They hint at the doom 
of France’s ruling class. 

As in the scene of the patricians, so in 

the scene at the opera (Part II, chap. xv) 
and in the scene of the comices agricoles 
(Part II, chap. viii) a dramatized picture 
is presented as symbol. These pictured 
impressions are images of reality charged 
with meaning. An image of reality is 
turned to symbol—a clock, a whip, a 
piano, a cactus plant, or a hat. Crass 
reality is represented in the loathsomely 
disfigured blind beggar, the vendor of 
romantic song. He, too, exploits deluded 
dreamers. He mocks them with his ditty 
of constant love: 
To speak to you he threw back his head with 
an idiotic laugh, then his bluish eyeballs, rolling 
constantly, at temples beat against the edges of 
the open wound. He sang a little song as he 
followed the carriages— 


“Maids in the warmth of a summer day 
Dream of love, and of love alway.” 

And all the rest was about birds and sunshine 
and green leaves [Part III, chap. v, p. 307]. 
When he intrudes again, chanting be- 
neath the window of Emma’s death- 
room, his song, now a death-song, coin- 
cides with Emma’s death-rattle: 

“The blind man!” she cried. And Emma be- 
gan to laugh, an atrocious, frantic, despairing 
laugh, thinking she saw the hideous face of the 
poor wretch that stood out against the eternal 
night like a menace. 

“The wind is strong this summer day, 
Her petticoat has flown away.” 
She fell back upon the mattress in a convulsion. 
They all drew near. She was dead [Part III, 
chap. viii, pp. 371-72]. 
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Blind and with time’s clattering stick, 
he is Reality personified as the Eternal 
Menace. For Emma he is a bitterer poi- 
soner than arsenic. Other symbols for the 
same mocking intent are the apricots, the 
token of bitter reality (Part II, chap. xii); 
the whip (Part II, chap. xii); and the 
clock (Part III, chap. v). At the opera, 
transported from dull life into a fantasy 
world of intoxicated passion, Emma 
measures her own personal plight against 
the fortunes of Lucie de Lammermoor— 


The voice of the prima donna seemed to her 
to be but echoes of her conscience, and this il- 
lusion that charmed her as some very thing of 
her own life. But no one on earth had loved her 
with such love. ... 
Oh, why had not she, like this woman, re- 
sisted, implored? She, on the contrary, had been 
joyous, without seeing the abyss into which she 
was throwing herself. Ah! if in the freshness of 
her beauty, before the soiling of marriage and 
the disillusions of adultery, she could have an- 
chored her life upon some great, strong heart, 
then virtue, tenderness, voluptuousness, and 
duty blending, she would never have fallen from 
so high a happiness. . . . 
... and, drawn towards this man by the illusion 
of the character, she tried to imagine to herself 
his life—that life resonant, extraordinary, 
splendid, and that might have been hers if fate 
had willed it. . . . She longed to run to his arms, 
to take refuge in his strength, as in the incarna- 
tion of love itself, and to say to him, to cry out, 
“Take me away! carry me with you! let us go! 
Thine! thine! all my ardour and all my dreams!” 
The curtain fell [Part II, chap xv, pp. 257, 
258, 259]. 


This unreal world is as hostile to Emma 
as is the real (but seemingly unreal) 
world from which she has momentarily 
escaped. Like the falling curtain, reality 
intrudes to mock Emma’s tragic plight. 
Like the gas-filled air of the theater, re- 
ality suffocates her aspirations and 
dreams. Emma can neither adapt herself 
to the world of commonplace experience 
nor create as compensation an inner 
world of her own. 
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Her attempts to construct a substitute 
world fail her again and again. Having 
embalmed her love for Rodolphe, she 
addresses the Lord—addresses the Lord, 
as she kneels on her Gothic prie-dieu, in 
“the same suave words that she had 
murmured formerly to her lover in the 
outpourings of adultery. It was to make 
faith come; but no delights descended 
from the heavens, and she arose with 
tired limbs and with a vague feeling of a 
gigantic dupery” (Part II, chap. xiv). 
This identification of religion with love 
is a recurrent ironic motif. It is worked 
out thus: The cathedral, which Emma in 
a last vain pretense of purity selects for 
her clandestine tryst with Léon, is iden- 
tified as “‘a huge boudoir spread around 
her’’—the arches bending down to gather 
the confession of her angel-like love 
(Part III, chap i). In this metaphor of 
church as boudoir, the values inherent 
in the one object are equated with the 
values in the other (both parts of the 
comparison are stated). At the climax of 
Emma’s liaison with Rodolphe, we are 
given this image of Emma: ‘One would 
have thought that an artist apt in con- 
ception had arranged the curls of 
hair upon her neck; they fell in a thick 
mass, negligently, and with the changing 
chances of their adultery, that unbound 
them every day” (Part II, chap. xii). The 
mass of loosened hair symbolizes her 
moral decline (only one part of the com- 
parison is given, the visual image). Her 
external perfections (“Her voice now 
took more mellow inflections, her figure 
also”) are an ironic contrast to her spirit- 
ual disorder. We are told that Emma 
“found again in adultery all the plati- 
tudes of marriage.” And we may add: all 
the platitudes of religion. The platitudes 
of religion are symbolized in the 
holy water which Monsieur Bournisien 
sprinkles around Emma’s death-room. 


For Monsieur Bournisien the holy water 
purifies. For Homais, it contaminates. 
He resprinkles the room with chlorine. 
The church, represented by the Abbé, 
has failed Emma in her quest for a faith. 
Religion succors her not a whit more than 
do her dreams of a requited love. Both 
are, for her, coined of the same debased 
quality. It was the Abbé’s indifference to 
her plight (in the scene where she goes to 
him for help: Part II, chap. vi)—in a 
word, it was the inability of the church 
to provide a prop—that precipitated 
Emma’s moral disintegration. That prop 
removed, “She revelled in all the evil 
ironies of triumphant adultery.”’ 

The blueprint upon which Flaubert 
pins Emma is tool-marked with ironies 
that doom her from the start. A pas- 
sionate, overimaginative Emma is 
paired with a complacent, unimaginative 
Charles; each is the other’s diametrical 
opposite. That Charles, the personifica- 
tion of humdrum commonplace reality, 
will be totally incapable of resolving the 
problem of their contrary natures is fore- 
shadowed in the opening description of 
the schoolboy’s oval, whalebone-stiffened 
hat: “It was one of those headgears of 
composite order, in which we can find 
traces of the bearskin, shako, billycock 
hat, sealskin cap, and cotton nightcap; 
one of those poor things, in fine, whose 
dumb ugliness has depths of expression, 
like an imbecile’s face” (Part I, chap. i). 
The ridiculous hat foretells the pathetic 
man that the young Charles will become.5 


5 The critics who have found it a fault that the 
novel opens and closes with Bovary have not taken 
into account the use to which he is put. The novel 
opens with Bovary because he is to function in 
terms of symbolic foreshadowing. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham thinks it was Flaubert’s purpose “to en- 
close the story of Emma within the story of her hus- 
band as you enclose a painting in a frame. He must 
have felt that so he rounded off his narrative and 
gave it the unity of a work of art” (Adantic Month- 
ly, CLXXX [November, 1947], 139). 
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That his marriage will turn to ash is sig- 
nified by Emma’s act of throwing her 
wedding bouquet into the fire: “It flared 
up more quickly than dry straw. Then it 
was like a red bush in the cinders, slowly 
devoured. She watched it burn. The little 
pasteboard berries burst, the wire twist- 
ed, the gold lace melted; and the shriv- 
elled paper corollas, fluttering like black 
butterflies at the back of the stove, at 
last flew up the chimney” (Part I, chap. 
ix). “‘ Ah! my poor dreams,” she might be 
saying as she watches them shrivel. Their 
collapse is foreshadowed in this image of 
melted gold lace, twisted wire, and burst 
pasteboard berries and corollas. 

Of all Flaubert’s innumerable techni- 
cal devices, the one that has had perhaps 
the greatest influence is the device of the 
double mood. A built-up flight from re- 
ality collapses in a brutal fact, noble 
emotions are canceled out by juxtaposed 
ignoble ones, grandiloquent sentiments 
are knocked sideways by mocking intru- 
sions. The outstanding occasion is the 
famous scene at the Comices Agricoles 
(where Rodolphe first courts Emma). 
The speech of the councillor is geared 
with the conversation of the lovers. His 
platitudes about progress, patriotism, 
and love are synchronized with Ro- 
dolphe’s platitudes about the new mor- 
ality and the eternity of his passion 
for Emma. The two alternating attitudes 
answer each other and cancel out each 
other’s values. After the speech, prizes 
are awarded to deserving farmers, and 
here the irony reaches its culminating 
pitch in the intensified counterpointing 
of the following double talk: 

And he seized her hand: she did not with- 
draw it. 

“For good farming generally!” cried the 
president. 

Which is to suggest that the romantic 
courtship of Rodolphe and Emma 
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amounts to no more than animal 
breeding. 


“Just now, for example, when I went to your 
house.” 

“To Monsieur Bizat of Quincampoix.” 

“Did I know I should accompany you?” 

“Seventy francs.” 


Which is the price of a courtesan’s 
favors. 


“A hundred times I wished to go; and I fol- 
lowed you—I remained.” 
““Manures!”’ 


That Rodolphe could not tear himself 
away from her is derisively mocked by 
the shout of “Manures!” And his 
promise— 


“And I shall remain to-night, to-morrow, all 
other days, all my life!” 


is jeered at again: for this faithful lover, 
a gold medal! 


“To Monsieur Caron of Argueil, a gold 
medal!” 

“For I have never in the society of any other 
person found so complete a charm.” 

“To Monsieur Bain of Givry-Saint-Martin.”’ 

“And I shall carry away with me the remem- 
brance of you!” 

“For a merino ram!” 


The “merino ram” figures for Rodolphe’s 
bestial lusts. Observe the brutal mockery 
in the last of these retorts: 


“But you will forget me; I shall pass away 
like a shadow.” 

“To Monsieur Belot of Notre-Dame.” 

“Oh, no! I shall be something in your 
thought, in your life, shall I not?” 

“Porcine race; prizes—equal; to Messrs. 
Lehérissé and Cullembourg, sixty francs!’ 
[Part II, chap. viii, pp. 171-72]. 


They are pigs, the pair of them.® 


6 This scene illustrates, as Frank demonstrates, 
the spatial form of the modern novel. Flaubert 
himself hinted at its space-time logic when, in a 
letter, he commented on this scene: “Everything 
should sound simultaneously; one should hear the 
bellowing of the cattle, the whispering of the lovers 
and the rhetoric of the officials all at the same time”’ 
(see Frank’s analysis and also Albert Thibaudet’s 
Gustave Flaubert, 1821-1880 (Paris, 1922]). 
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The words “‘merino ram,”’ “‘manures,”’ 
and “porcine race” reduce the lovers to 
that level. They are a savage commen- 
tary on Rodolphe’s vows of eternal fidel- 
ity. But it is not alone these lovers who 
are being satirized (as Mr. Turnell notes), 
it is the whole basis of love. Furthermore, 
Flaubert is attacking not only sexual 
passion but the French agricultural class 
as well: 

The meeting was over, the crowd dispersed, 
and now that the speeches had been read, each 
one fell back into his place again, and every- 
thing into the old grooves; the masters bullied 
the servants, and these struck the animals, in- 
dolent victors, going back to the stalls, a green 
crown on their horns. 


As for Rodolphe’s hypocrisy, his eternity 
of passion soon turns into “the eternal 
monotony of passion,” Emma being for 
him no different from any of his other 
mistresses. His hypocrisy is symbolized 
by the manufactured tear he fakes upon 
his /etire de rupture, his former love let- 
ters providing him with the required dose 
of inspiration for this one (Part II, 
chap. xiii). 

We might characterize the entire 
novel, in its architectonics of conflicting 
attitudes, as a two-part house or duplex. 
It is a house divided into an upstairs of 
moral conventions—it is filled with 
tawdry illusions and images of felicity, 
passion, rapture—and a nihilistic cellar 
loaded with symbols of disintegration, 
with moods of ennui, chagrin, ¢ristesse. 
Flaubert’s fundamental nihilism, which 
denies all values, is at odds with the con- 
ventional morality supporting these very 
values, namely, those of love, morality, 
religion, science. The word “adultery,” 
which is constantly spoken by the 
tenants upstairs, has no meaning in the 
scheme of things down below. As specta- 
tors, we do not feel with the emotions of 
Emma against the emotions of Rodolphe, 
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but rather we feel emotion a¢ Emma her- 
self. She is the tenant, who suffers most 
from the moral confusion in this duplex 
structure of the novel. Emma, the hun- 
gry soul whose life is “but one long tissue 
of lies,” inhabits both parts of the house. 
She is constantly shifting about, now 
upstairs (the muddled romantic) and 
now downstairs (the hardened realist). 
An instance of this last phase is occa- 
sioned when Emma returns to Rodolphe 
in a desperate attempt to borrow from 
him the money her creditors demand 
(one of the best scenes in the book). This 
is a different Emma from the self-delud- 
ing dreamer. Here is the hardened re- 
alist: 

“But when one is so poor one doesn’t have 
silver on the butt of one’s gun. One doesn’t buy 
a clock inlaid with tortoiseshell,” she went on, 
pointing to a buhl timepiece, “nor silver-gilt 
whistles for one’s whips,” and she touched them, 
“nor charms for one’s watch. Oh, he wants for 
nothing! even to a liqueur-stand in his room! 
For you love yourself; you live well. You have a 
chateau, farms, woods; you go hunting; you 
travel to Paris. Why, if it were but that,” she 
cried, taking up two studs from the mantel- 
piece, “‘but the least of these trifles, one can get 
money for them. Oh, I do not want them; keep 
them!” 

And she threw the two links away from her, 
their gold chain breaking as it struck against 
the wall [Part III, chap. viii, p. 356]. 

The voice is masculine, the tone brittle 
in its sneer. 

In Flaubert’s works, plot is subsidiary 
to the analysis of psychological motives 
and processes. The analysis of Emma’s 
spiritual disintegration ends in a nega- 
tion of all spiritual values. Madame 
Bovary has been called an onslaught on 
the foundations of human relationships 
and on human nature itself. It is not this 
nihilism that damns the book, however. 
Nor does the burden of “immorality,” 
for which Flaubert was charged and 
prosecuted in 1857. The basis for critical 
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FLAUBERT’S ““MADAME BOVARY” 


censure lies in the ambivalence of atti- 
tudes which conflict and cancel out each 
other.? Nevertheless, Madame Bovary, 
even with its many defects, survives all 
criticism. And then there is that perfect 
short story “A Simple Heart.”*® These two 
works represent Flaubert’s outstanding 

7 As Turnell says, the critic is faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding ‘‘what value should be attached to 
Flaubert’s pessimism, whether it is a mature con- 


ception of life or an immature cynicism which is 
masquerading as mature vision.” 


*In his distinguished introduction to Three 
Tales (New Directions, 1944), Harry Levin points 
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achievement. There is also the extrinsic 
one of his immense influence on the de- 
velopment of the novel. Certainly, all 
this is achievement enough for a location 
of his genius (as by John Middleton 
Murry) among “the greatest heroes in 
the second rank of letters.” At least 
that! 


out that “A Simple Heart” is a sequel to Madame 
Bovary, ‘‘more particularly to the episode at the 
agricultural show, where Catherine Leroux, a single 
heroic figure in a crowd of mufles, had been cited 
for half a century of servitude.” 


The Function of Literary Research 
A Reconsideration’ 


ROBERT E. SPILLER? 


Waar I have to say today involves 
rather a shift of emphasis than a funda- 
mental revision of the generally accepted 
definition of the function of literary re- 
search, which, I take it, is the effort to 
make literature more understandable. I 
am not of those who believe that the 
amassing of information about our liter- 
ary past, which has engaged our best 
scholarly minds for two or three genera- 
tions, has been a waste of time. One of 
the functions of literary research has al- 
ways been and always will be the effort 
to re-create the past so that its literary 
product will regain some of the sting of 
immediacy that it had in its own day. 
Appreciation follows understanding, and 
understanding derives in large part from 
accurate factual knowledge. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the New York 
Council of Teachers of English and the College Con- 
ference on English of the Central Atlantic States, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., April 24, 
1948. 

2 University of Pennsylvania; co-editor of A Lit- 
erary History of the United States (Macmillan, 1948). 


This is an attainable objective within 
reasonable limits of expectation. But, as 
the scholar’s investigations move inward 
from the external circumstances of time 
and place surrounding a work of art to 
the central problem of the work itself and 
the process of creating it, his methods, of 
necessity, become less precise as the im- 
portance of the problem increases. Schol- 
ars are trained to beware of conjecture 
where proof cannot be supplied, and they 
have tended to stop short on the thresh- 
old of their central question: the nature 
of the creative process itself in the par- 
ticular instance and in general. We can 
hardly blame them as long as there was 
much preparatory work to be done in 
exploring the past; but, as knowledge ac- 
cumulates, the justification for confining 
our investigations to ascertainable facts 
loses weight, and the necessity for turn- 
ing our attention to the problem of liter- 
ary creation itself becomes more urgent. 

In the last half-century, we researchers 
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in the so-called “modern” languages and 
literatures (meaning everything not an- 
cient or medieval) have tended to neglect 
this challenge in our concern to make 
ourselves respectable, first, in the com- 
pany of classical scholars and, then, in 
the company of scientists. Mr. Lowes, in 
his semicentennial presidential address 
of 1933 before the Modern Language 
Association, reported that the founders 
had laid their first stones with the reso- 
lution: “That this Convention regards 
the establishment of a Classical Course in 
Modern Languages with special view to 
disciplinary methods, alongside the An- 
cient and Classical Course in our Col- 
leges, not only as desirable but prac- 
tical.” 

Those farsighted and ambitious schol- 
ars built better than they knew, as wit- 
ness the colossus that we know today as 
the MLA, but they made the mistake of 
confusing discipline with mere difficulty. 
There is no virtue in difficulty for its 
own sake. Once the modern languages 
and literatures had established them- 
selves in the curriculum, the need for 
self-justification disappeared, and the 
differences between the two disciplines 
became apparent. The study of the living 
culture of a contemporary society, to- 
gether with its immediate cultural in- 
heritance, cannot depend exclusively 
upon the scholarly aims and techniques 
worked out for the study of ancient cul- 
tures that survive only in the total hu- 
man inheritance. It took a long time to 
shake off the assumption of the founders 
that a course in modern languages must 
be “‘classical” in order to be disciplined. 

But I need not belabor the effects of 
imitation of classical scholarship in pro- 
viding restricted aims and standards for 
research in Renaissance and post-Renais- 
sance culture. Only one such effect needs 
comment here: the notion that contem- 
porary literature is not worthy of serious 
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research; and the resulting depreciation 
of that literature which has existed only 
since about 1790, our own; and that lit- 
erary form which took shape about the 
same time, prose fiction. The techniques 
of investigation of ancient literatures 
were developed without the advantage 
of much primary documentary material 
providing external evidence. Their em- 
phasis was therefore mainly on methods 
based on internal evidence, which, of 
course, were applicable to the investiga- 
tion of modern literatures but which 
often became mere pedantic exercises 
where similar conclusions could be 
reached with more certainty from let- 
ters, journals, contemporary memoirs, 
and concrete social evidence. Further- 
more, mere survival could no longer be 
relied upon as evidence of literary worth, 
and the researcher in modern literatures 
was under a new obligation to develop 
aesthetic standards of his own in order 
to determine whether the author or the 
work under consideration was worth the 
effort being expended. Because survival 
in the cultural inheritance provided 
aesthetic perspective and critical judg- 
ment ready-made, research in classical 
cultures could avoid the responsibility 
of discrimination and become at once ob- 
jective. But, with a new literature like 
that of the United States or a new liter- 
ary form like that of the realistic or 
chronicle novel, initial critical judgments 
must be made before objectivity can be 
established. 

There was security in the arbitrary 
ruling that disciplined research could 
not be achieved in the study of literature 
since 1700 or 1800, and that, as one ap- 
proaches the problem of the nature of the 
creative process where it is observable in 
actual operation, one becomes less and 
less capable of reaching sound scholarly 
conclusions. But, if we agree that our pri- 
mary aim is the increased understanding 
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of the creative process, then that security 
was a false one, almost a viciously false 
one. Those scholars who, a few years ago, 
declared themselves specialists in the 
nineteenth- or twentieth-century novel 
were courageous indeed! But the present- 
day standing of such men as Beach, 
Tinker, Quinn, Van Doren, Matthiessen, 
and innumerable others proves that we 
have at last achieved intellectual adult- 
hood in this respect. We may now study 
Henry James or Thomas Hardy with the 
reasonable hope that success will mean 
as much prestige as will success in inves- 
tigations of the authorship of Piers Plow- 
man or the comic technique of Thomas 
Dekker. The causes of romantic extrava- 
gance in Herman Melville or Thomas 
Wolfe may not even yet provide quite as 
respectable a problem as that of the same 
elements in Christopher Marlowe or 
William Blake, but, at least, curiosity 
about them is not forbidden. Further- 
more, the acceptance of twentieth-cen- 
tury literature as a legitimate field for re- 
search has broken down some of our 
Victorian inhibitions and allowed us to 
explore the fictitious Yoknapatawpha 
and even Raintree Counties with most of 
the diplomatic immunities conferred 
upon travelers in Arcadia or Lilliput. 
But most of the scholarly techniques that 
we must learn to apply to such studies 
are of recent development, and relatively 
few of them could be applied to studies 
of earlier literature. They have been bor- 
rowed mainly from researchers in history 
and the social sciences rather than from 
those in the classical languages and liter- 
atures—or, perhaps, it would be more 
fair to say that they have been developed 
in co-operation with these colleagues. 
The borrowing has been mutual. 
Scholarly research in American litera- 
ture and in the work of writers since 
1700, 1800, or even 1900 has now a justly 
honored place in our graduate schools, 
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with a wholesome freshening of enthusi- 
asm in our students. The old assumption 
that the dissertation is a necessary and 
often unpleasant drill has tended to dis- 
sipate before a recognition of it as an 
exercise in testing the validity of intellec- 
tual curiosity by thorough workmanship. 
The preliminary conference between the 
degree candidate and his prospective 
supervisor is now more likely to open 
with the question, “What interests you?” 
from the professor to the student than 
with the question, “What still needs to 
be done?” from the student to the pro- 
fessor. The dissertation topic is now less 
of an assignment by an authority of a 
problem which, however minor in impor- 
tance, he has discovered by his exhaus- 
tive researches is still undone; rather, it 
is the offering of advice by a trained prac- 
titioner to a tyro who is learning the dis- 
ciplines of his profession and who wishes 
to apply them to the solution of a prob- 
lem which he has himself discovered and 
for which he has a pressing need of a 
solution that cannot be found in existing 
books and articles. The result may not 
be a factual contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge, but it is more likely 
than in the past to be a contribution to 
his own and, perhaps, to human wisdom. 

It is possible, of course, for the pendu- 
lum to swing so far that we lose the sense 
of tradition—so essential to true cultural 
understanding—and fall into the error of 
contemporaneity for its own sake. The 
sense of intimate contact with the crea- 
tive process provided by problems in re- 
cent literature, the availability of pri- 
mary source materials in it and in Ameri- 
can literature as a whole, and the feeling 
of a close connection between literary 
problems and other problems of today 
might seem to put research in the older 
literatures at a serious disadvantage. 
But work with such writers as T. S. Eliot 
and Thornton Wilder soon restores a re- 
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spect for tradition. One has only to do a 
thorough investigation of the poetry of 
Emily Dickinson or Emerson to be led 
to the seventeenth-century metaphysi- 
cals and, through them, to the Renais- 
sance and classical mind of western Euro- 
pean man, while Eugene O’Neill charts 
a direct course to classical Greek tragedy. 
The contemporary world cannot be 
studied in a vacuum of the present; but 
neither should the past be studied with 
the complete objectivity proposed by the 
older scholars. The sense of the deadness 
of the past is an illusion which can best 
be overcome by a study of the pastness 
of the present and, equally important, of 
the presentness of the past. 

If we succeed in working out new 
methods for investigating the creative 
process as it appears in contemporary or 
recent authors, we should, with some 
adaptation, be able to apply those meth- 
ods to the study of older literature also. 
This tendency has already become ap- 
parent, with beneficial results. An under- 
standing of Faulkner’s art, which we can 
actually see in the process of developing, 
should, by analogy, help with an under- 
standing of Poe’s or De Quincey’s; of 
Eliot’s with that of Donne; of O’Neill’s 
with that of Shakespeare. Writers of all 
ages confront the same unalterable hu- 
man problems, and the varieties of hu- 
man temperament and the available 
techniques of expression have not been 
appreciably increased. 

The day of borrowing standards, 
methods, and limitations from our classi- 
cal friends in order to establish our own 
dignity may, therefore, be said to be 
over. In fact, it was over long ago when, 
with them, we began to look out from the 
ivy of College Hall to see a new, square, 
and gaunt building slowly rising across 
the quad. In the new hall of science, 
there was a discipline whose dispassion- 
ate objectivity and thorough accuracy 
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made even the old classical discipline 
seem like the idle dream of a summer 
day. The authority and respectability of 
College Hall itself was threatened. 
What are we then? the lords of space? 
The master-mind whose tasks you do? 
Jockey who rides you in the race? 


Or are we atoms whirled apace, 
Shaped and controlled by you? 


Henry Adams defied the challenge of 
mathematical physics with the frantic 
hope that the answer to his question 
would be No, but philological research 
has assumed for a generation that the 
answer would probably be yes and has 
based its methods upon that assumption. 
In a laudable attempt to match, if not to 
imitate outright, the objective standards 
and the exacting techniques of the scien- 
tific discipline as it was developed at the 
turn of the century, research in the hu- 
manities almost ceased to be humane. 
Losing its grasp on the subjective nature 
of its materials and hampering its quest 
for wisdom by subservience to the half- 
god of knowledge, it came near to reduc- 
ing literary study to a methodology 
rather than a discipline, a minor science 
rather than a major art. It set up means 
as ends. The weakness of the method 
lies in its limitations of scope and purpose 
rather than in its achievement within 
those limitations, in its willingness to 
stop with facts as facts. It provides no 
satisfactory technique for exploring the 
imagination itself. 

To do so would require the adoption of 
a theory of creative expression, but, in so 
far as current philological scholarship 
has such a theory, it seems to be based 
on a curiously limited and depersonalized 
definition of the literary source. It seems 
to assume that a work of art derives from 
the artist’s knowledge and use of other 


3 Henry Adams, “Prayer to the Virgin of Char- 
tres,” Letters to a Niece (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920), p. 129. 
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works of art or of other books which are 
not works of art. The portrait of the 
artist that emerges from the investiga- 
tions of objective philological scholarship 
is that of a man who pieces his reading 
together to form a new poem or story or 
play or essay. A source for this or a 
source for that literary work is usually a 
book treating with the same opinion, 
myth, plot, or character in somewhat the 
same fashion. The process by which these 
pieces of literary material are assembled 
and arranged into a new mosaic is as- 
sumed to be almost as objective, scientif- 
ic, and impersonal as is the method of 
the scholar himself. 

Anyone who has himself attempted a 
poem or tale will know that the process 
of literary creation is not so simple as 
this. When the artist on occasion tries to 
prove, as did Poe in ‘The Philosophy of 
Composition,”’ that his imagination oper- 
ates by the firm laws of reason, he is like- 
ly to make a fool of himself, as did Poe. 
The vital contribution of John L. Lowes, 
in The Road to Xanadu, lies not so much 
in what he there reveals of Coleridge’s 
work itself—and he uses the philological 
method with a mastery and thorough- 
ness achieved by few scholars—but in 
his daring inquiry into the nature of the 
creative process, for which Coleridge’s 
two poems merely furnish him with case 
material. In order to put his philological 
findings to really significant use, he is 
forced to go beyond the confines of pure- 
ly factual scholarship and to borrow a 
hypothesis and a method from the psy- 
chologist Jung. Psychology—especially 
that of the psychoanalytical school—is 
still a “‘ bastard science,” in that it cannot 
match the exact terms and methods of 
the mathematical physics which has tra- 
ditionally served the philological scholar 
as his model. It asks questions about the 
nature of human consciousness which 
cannot finally be proved because the hy- 
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potheses involved in such questions are 
not matched by a system of agreed defi- 
nitions and tested methods, such as those 
which have been developed in analyzing 
the physical and nonhuman world. 

Science, in its progress from the exter- 
nal and objective phenomenon to the 
inner and human consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness, forms an inverse hierarchy. 
The mathematicians, physicists, and 
chemists are, by these standards, the aris- 
tocrats among scientists; the biologists 
come next because they have some suc- 
cess in limiting their investigations to the 
physical and nonconscious aspects of or- 
ganic phenomena. The historians, politi- 
cal scientists, and economists come next 
because they deal with man in his social 
and environmental contexts and thus 
avoid exploration into consciousness. 
The sociologists and psychologists are on 
the lowest level, even though it is they 
who deal with the problems of the great- 
est consequence to human destiny, be- 
cause they adventure furthest and with 
least certain means into the forbidden 
territory of the human mind and emo- 
tions. 

The usefulness of science to literary 
scholarship seems to progress in reverse 
order; the most objective and exact of 
the sciences have the least vital applica- 
tion, and the most hypothetical and un- 
certain have the greatest. When Lowes 
turned for aid to the least exact of sci- 
ences in order to explore the most press- 
ing of literary problems, he jeopardized 
his scholarly standing. His faithfulness to 
the standards and methods of philologi- 
cal scholarship, as far as they would 
carry him, alone saved him from the 
charge or irresponsibility. 

In the last two or three decades there 
have been many other attempts to apply 
to literary investigation the hypotheses 
and the methods of Jungean, Gestalt, 
Behavioristic, and other recognized sys- 
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tems of psychology, as well as some of the 
procedures of the sociologists. Van Wyck 
Brooks gave us America’s Mark Twain 
in psychological terms, and DeVoto re- 
plied by giving us Mark Twain’s Ameri- 
ca. But most of these studies have been 
made by nonacademic scholars and 
critics, and the Ph.D. mill has been little 
affected. Academic scholars still, for the 
most part, remain at the state of progress 
in methodology achieved by mathemati- 
cal physics about 1890. While the scien- 
tists were venturing farther into organic 
and human areas and developing new 
hypotheses and methods, and while 
mathematical physicists themselves were 
drastically revising their hypotheses, 
definitions, and methods in a relativistic 
shuffling of the Newtonian universe, the 
philological scholars remained static and 
clung to their single frame of reference 
adopted a half-centur~ ago. 

It remains to be se.n whether the new 
sciences and the new assumptions and 
methodologies of the older sciences can 
provide the aims and the means that lit- 
erary research so desperately needs in its 
investigation of its central problem—the 
nature of the creative process, both in 
general and in particular. The chief flaw 
in the established code is the gap which 
persists between its biographical and his- 
torical explorations into the circum- 
stances of literary production and the re- 
sulting work of art. It has produced ex- 
haustive full-length biographies without 
demonstrating how a writer’s experience 
is transformed into imaginative expres- 
sion; it has provided an appalling num- 
ber of parallel and source studies in the 
reading of writers without throwing ap- 
preciable light down into the well of the 
creative mind; it has provided histories 
of periods, forms, and movements with 
indefatigable industry but without final- 
ly linking the work of true genius to its 
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causes. It is almost fair to say that the 
further a piece of writing is from literary 
excellence, the more successful the ac- 
cepted academic method is in dealing 
with it. In spite of the mass of data that 
surrounds such writers as Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, or Milton, our real under- 
standing of their major work has been 
furthered relatively little by philological 
research. Perhaps we should be humble 
and say that the human spirit is inca- 
pable of self-understanding, but science 
itself has trained our curiosity to in- 
satiability. 

Our first need is obviously a new and 
broader definition of the single word 
“source.” A source is anything from a 
broken shoelace, a chance acquaintance, 
a look out the window at the moon be- 
hind the branches of a favorite tree, to 
the reading of Paradise Lost, a radio an- 
nouncement that the Japs are over Pearl 
Harbor, a shortage of fuel because of the 
existence of John L. Lewis. We need bi- 
ographical study that emphasizes what 
actually goes into literary production 
rather than what convention prescribes 
as the important facts of a typical life; 
and this means that we must start with 
the work of art and from it emphasize the 
relevant biographical and other facts 
which went into it. An apparently trifling 
experience may be of the utmost conse- 
quence, where a death in the family may 
be totally irrelevant. 

We also need historical study into the 
economic conditions, the political and 
social institutions, the current ideas and 
assumptions, and other factors of the 
mental and physical environments of our 
authors, in so far as it can be demon- 
strated that these factors actually be- 
came parts of the imaginative property 
of the author we are studying. And we 
must develop new methods for dealing 
with these new problems and these old 
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problems raised again in broader and 
more significant contexts. We do not 
need to sacrifice the thoroughness, the 
objectivity, and the accuracy we have 
learned from the scientists, but we do 
need to follow the scientists themselves 
into more adventurous hypotheses and 
less tried methods. 

As we leave the boundaries and secu- 
rities of the established hypotheses and 
methods of philological scholarship, there 
is evidence of alarm, especially among 
graduate students who must complete 
their theses within the year allowed by 
GI subsidy, but there is no reason for 
discouragement. A few years ago, it 
seemed as though almost all research in 
the major literatures had been done; 
now, it seems as though we had hardly 
started on the task of understanding. 

One of the most hopeful signs of a new 
freedom in literary scholarship is the 
steady rapprochement between the work- 
ers in different disciplines in the academ- 
ic world and a similar rapprochement be- 
tween academic scholars and free-lance 
critics. This is not the time or place to 
review evidences that are familiar to all 
of you. The meeting today clearly sug- 
gests that we are in a mood to question 
the accepted canons of our discipline. A 
week ago, I attended a conference of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
only a few miles from here, where the 
subject of discussion was the interrela- 
tionship of the disciplines with reference 
to the study of American civilization. 
There were present at that meeting dis- 
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tinguished scholars of economics, poli- 
tics, sociology, literature, music, anthro- 
pology, and general cultural history. For 
the past few years, I have been engaged 
upon a literary history of the United 
States to which historians, philosophers, 
and nonacademic literary critics contrib- 
uted in almost as great numbers as did 
the presumed specialists. 

We have all observed the tendency of 
PMLA to deal with an increasing range 
of literary problems and even, upon oc- 
casion, to venture into literary criticism 
itself; there are new or proposed journals 
of the history of thought, of American 
civilization, and of comparative litera- 
ture; and we have noted the increase of 
scholars among the reviewers for the 
Saturday Review of Literature and the 
New York Times Book Review. It is much 
harder than it once was to draw sharp 
lines between research and criticism and 
between literary and other forms of re- 
search. If we have lost something of the 
sense of security we once enjoyed in ex- 
ploring clearly defined areas by accredit- 
ed methods, we have regained some of 
the vitality in our work that we once 
thought lost. I remember being likened 
to a crow by one of my most distin- 
guished teachers. His generation, he said, 
was that of the gleaners who followed the 
reapers and harvesters; all that was left 
to mine was the stray grains that had es- 
caped even his observant eye. When I 
realize how little we know about the hu- 
man spirit in its fullest creative passion, 
I wonder. 
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College English for American Democracy 


W. L. WERNER’ 


Taz Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education has succeeded 
the Harvard Report as a center of post- 
war college controversy. The six volumes 
are entitled collectively, Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy, but only 
the first volume, Establishing the Goals, 
says anything about teaching English. 
(Page references in this article are to this 
first volume.) 


The Commission lists “eleven objec- 
tives of general education,” and two of 
these are in the field of English. One is the 
familiar term, “communications”: “to 
understand the ideas of others and to ex- 
press one’s own effectively” (p. 52). The 
second is cultural: “to understand and 
enjoy literature, art, music, and other 
cultural activities as expressions of per- 
sonal and social experience, and to par- 
ticipate to some extent in some form of 
creative activity” (p. 55). Both these ob- 
jectives have been recognized goals of 
English teaching for many years. 

But in discussing two other objectives 
the Commission fails to realize the value 
of literature. The sixth objective is “to 
attain a satisfactory emotional and so- 
cial adjustment” (p. 53). The recipe of- 
fered for this is instruction in psychology 
and the social sciences, with no mention 
of literature. Yet one Kingsblood Royal or 
Strange Fruit is more convincing to more 
people than the two thick volumes of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s study of American 
Negroes. One Anna Karenina is more re- 
vealing than Dr. Kinsey’s numerous 
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statistics. To quote the Report itself:“ By 
means of great novels, poems, plays, and 
essays one can participate vicariously in 
many events that one’s own life does not 
encompass, and so can gain as in no other 
way imaginative insight into the emo- 
tions, drives, and aspirations of one’s 
fellow men” (p. 54, italics mine). 

Very probably the Commission has 
slighted this use of literature because our 
college courses have never aimed at 
“emotional and social adjustment.”’ Our 
labels are regularly on a time or type 
basis—medieval literature, nineteenth- 
century essay, American poetry. Who 
would be bold enough to offer Literature 
I, Emotional Adjustments, with required 
readings from Flaubert, Dreiser, Mrs. 
Wharton, etc.? 

All the activity in this direction comes 
from the other side, the psychologists and 
social scientists. Freud found examples 
in literature as freely as in life. Social 
scientists, like the late Willard Waller, 
draw heavily on literary references. A few 
anthologies such as Psychology through 
Literature and The World Within have 
appeared, but usually our bibliographies 
in PMLA and other journals ignore these 
advances in our direction. 

Another objective, the third on 
the Commission’s list, is “to recognize 
the interdependence of the different 
peoples of the world and one’s personal 
responsibility for fostering international 
understanding and peace” (p. 51). Here, 
again, the usefulness of literature is 
ignored, while social planning, democra- 
cy in campus life, and travel are offered 
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as means to this goal (however, another 
section entitled “Toward International 
Understanding and Co-operation” does 
mention literature briefly [pp. 14-20]). 

Literature should be stressed for this 
objective. For a hundred years our col- 
lege students have learned to love Eng- 
land as a second homeland through the 
drama, poetry, and fiction of British 
authors. Loving the whole world through 
books, of course, is a taller order, espe- 
cially since the Commission ignores the 
laborious but necessary task of learning 
foreign languages. Our rapidly increasing 
courses in world literature and Great 
Books often aim at international under- 
standing as a minor goal, but the aiming 
is not good. There are no well-edited 
texts and few adequately learned teach- 
ers, and little is done along the precollege 
assembly line toward this goal. In the 
words of the Report: “Rarely do we 
educate systematically and deliberately 
for world-wide understanding” (p. 19). 

I doubt whether English teachers 
would quarrel with the four objectives 
named above, but the methods of reach- 
ing them are still a long way from being 
perfect. The Commission itself offers 
some brief proposals on methods. 

Its first suggestion is a one-sentence 
blast against our present methods of lit- 
erary study. In discussing the power of 
literature “to broaden and deepen the 
perceptions and sympathies of the indi- 
vidual,” it continues: “‘ This consequence 
does not, however, follow from the study 
of details of literary history, literary bi- 
ography, literary techniques, or any other 
of the accompaniments to literature that 
make up specialization in the subject” 
(p. 55). 

It vaguely indicates its remedy in the 
next sentence, “‘The contribution of lit- 
erature to insight and emotional maturi- 
ty will come from one’s own reading of 
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the world’s literary treasures and from 
reflection upon them.” This sounds 
something like the Great Books plan ex- 
cept that the sponsors of the latter insist 
on mixing enduring literary works with 
outworn works of philosophy and science 
that now have value only as historical 
records of error. The formula of “reading 
and reflection” is as noble in purpose as 
prohibition was, but much guidance is 
needed in choosing the books to read and 
the points worthy of reflection. 

A second Commission proposal is also 
very briefly stated: “General education 
should be continued throughout the 4- 
year program” (p. 74). At present, in per- 
haps all the different kinds of college pro- 
grams (core subjects, distribution areas, 
the five-year engineering curriculum, 
etc.), the greatest spread of courses is at 
the beginning and the greatest concen- 
tration is toward the end. Languages, lit- 
erature, the arts, and philosophy are 
“finished” early, and the student then 
thanks God that he can forget them for- 
ever after and concentrate on his slide 
rule or test tubes. The arts should be a 
refreshing escape from concentrated 
study; instead they are abandoned when 
they should be most beneficial. 

An adjustment for this fault should 
not be difficult. Instead of gulping down 
hundreds of masterpieces of art in three- 
hour weekly doses in one year, the same 
offerings could be stretched over three 
years, one hour a week. A small but 
steady diet of literature over the whole 
four years of college would lead to more 
appreciation and reflection than a 
“Cook’s tour” of the literary world in 
three months. We must not only rid stu- 
dents of their fear of the classics, but we 
must also instil the habit of reading 
books and noticing pictures and listening 
to music if we expect education to carry 
over into later life. 
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Third, the Report objects to overspe- 
cialization in English or in any other sub- 
ject on the undergraduate level. “Fil- 
tering downward from the graduate and 
professional school levels, it [specializa- 
tion] has taken over the undergraduate 
years too, andin the more extreme instan- 
ces it has made of the liberal arts college 
little more than another vocational school, 
in which the aim of teaching is almost ex- 
clusively preparation for advanced study 
in one or another specialty” (p. 48). “In 
one liberal arts college, for instance, an 
analysis of the programs of students 
graduating in 1939 and 1940 revealed 
that some of these graduates had taken 
as much as half their college work in a 
single department. Those who majored 
in English literature took an average of 
73 quarter hours in that department, 
plus an average of 16 hours in composi- 
tion. .. . Such a degree of specialization 
amounts to vocationalism” (pp. 71-72). 

The Commission thinks that the per- 
centage of courses in a student’s major 
field should be reduced to less than so 
per cent, but naturally it has no perfect 
ratio to propose. It calls, too, for a reduc- 
tion in “highly specialized courses, deal- 
ing intensively with small pieces of a 
given subject” in undergraduate curricu- 
lums. A sample count of all undergradu- 
ate English courses (including journalism 
and speech) in four small but reputable 
Pennsylvania private colleges in 1947 
gave 20, 21, 32, and 37 courses. A similar 
count in 1942-43 in the four largest Penn- 
sylvania colleges and universities showed 
70, 73, 80, and 140 undergraduate Eng- 
lish courses. It might be profitable to 
study this amazing range to discover 
what compromise between 20 and 140 
would provide adequate diversification 
without including undesirably narrow 
courses. In addition to reducing the num- 
ber of “small piece” courses, the Com- 
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mission proposes an increase in broad, 
interdepartmental courses (p. 73). Desir- 
able though this may be, a large number 
of such courses plays havoc with the 
machinery of classes and schedules. In the 
end it might be better to train broad- 
gauge teachers than to rely on the alleged 
co-operation of specialists. 

A fourth and final criticism objects to 
the narrow specialization and the empha- 
sis on research in our graduate schools. 
“Readjustments of a fundamental na- 
ture are urgently necessary... . Since 
less than a third of the holders of Ph.D. 
degrees are primarily engaged in research, 
it is unrealistic to confine graduate pro- 
grams to the kinds of experience that con- 
tribute in the main to proficiency in re- 
search. . . . General education and cross- 
fertilization between disciplines are by 
no means out of place on the graduate 
level. . . . It is in the preparation of col- 
lege teachers that the graduate school 
program is seriously inadequate” (pp. 
84-91). 

All this has been said by English teach- 
ers many times in the past, but changes 
have been slow and somehow the Ph.D. 
machine seems to grind on as before. 
What we neglect to note, however, is the 
large number of our best undergraduates 
who move away to take graduate studies 
in fields that seem more practical, more 
important, more useful to mankind. The 
identification of Chaucer’s characters, 
the exact sources of a poet’s borrowings, 
the details of biography—all seem dead 
to young men who were born in a depres- 
sion and matured in a war and who can 
look forward only to the probability of 
another depression and another war. Do 
they care whether Defoe made bricks? 

How does one tackle the Ph.D. octopus 
to reform its organism? Well, since 97 per 
cent of our doctors go into teaching, sure- 
ly we should require some courses in 
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pedagogy and some practical experience. 
Volume IV of the Commission’s Report, 
Staffing Higher Education, is full of sug- 
gestions for producing better teachers. 
Second, the very nature of our profession 
tends to produce, in Emerson’s phrase, 
“meek young men in libraries,” or in 
Frost’s phrase, “‘a boy the fool of books.” 
Therefore, something in our discipline 
should assign students to some sort of 
“field” work, preferably more or less re- 
lated to books—selling them, publishing, 
reporting, bibliotherapy in hospitals, 
editing, running a bookmobile, etc. With- 
out some such discipline we have “in- 
stead of Man Thinking, the bookworm.” 
Third, travel in the country whose litera- 
ture one studies seems essential. There 
are now thousands of teachers who ex- 
plain British classics without having a 
clear conception of the Tower of London, 
Westminster Abbey, British public 
schools, and the hierarchies of church 
and state. DeLancey Ferguson, discuss- 
ing ‘The Ignorance of the Educated,” 
wrote: “In an almost perfect university, 
no candidate would be admitted to the 
doctorate in literature or history until he 
had lived for six months or a year in the 
country whose works he was to inter- 
pret.” 

Fourth and finally, we need to cast off 
the chains of history and to find problems 
and theses of use and interest to young 
men and women. As long as we view lit- 
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erature through a historical lens, we 
shall see it as something tied up with an 
author and his age and his environment 
—and just as dead as his flesh and bones 
are. Now our students learn primarily 
the connections between authors and 
their environments, their immediate past 
and their near future; what they should 
learn first is the connection between the 
authors and the students themselves. 
Reflection will begin only when the stu- 
dent establishes long-distance connec- 
tions with Milton instead of listening in 
on the short lines between Milton and 
Shakespeare or Milton and Gray. To 
quote the Report again: “Literature is an 
avenue of communication with the great 
minds and great souls of yesterday and 
of today.” 

In summary, what does the Report say 
to us? It indorses our two conventional 
aims, communications and culture. But 
it fails lamentably by ignoring—as we 
have done too often—the usefulness of 
literature in establishing better emotion- 
al adjustments for individual readers and 
better international understanding. For 
students majoring in other fields it calls 
for cultural courses all through the four 
years of college life. It condemns our pres- 
ent practice of reducing literary study to 
historical research and condemns our 
narrow specialization in both under- 
graduate and graduate courses. 
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Five College Dictionaries 


JAMES B. McMILLAN’ 


Tx five principal college dictionaries of 
American editorship on the market today 
are referred to as the ACD,? CSD, 
Macmillan,‘ Collegiate,’ and Winston® in 
this paper. The ACD is a new dictionary, 
published first by Random House in 1947 
as a trade book and in 1948 by Harper 
and Brothers in a school edition. The 
CSD was revised in 1947; the Winston is 
reissued annually; the Macmillan was re- 
vised in 1943; and the Collegiate, last re- 
vised in 1936, has a ‘New Words Supple- 
ment” copyrighted in 1941. 

These dictionaries can be compared by 
evaluating (1) the quantity of informa- 
tion, (2) the quality of the information, 
and (3) the effectiveness of presentation. 
In number of main entries CSD stands 
first, ACD second, Collegiate third, Win- 
ston fourth, and Macmillan fifth.? How- 
ever, a comparison of the gross number 


* Professor of linguistics, University of Alabama. 


* The American College Dictionary. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xl+1432. 


3 New College Standard Dictionary. Emphatype 
ed. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1947. Pp. 
xvi+1404. $5.00. 

4 Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. Rev. ed. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+1494. $4.40. 

5 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 5th ed. Spring- 
field, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1941. Pp. xxxiv+ 
1274. $5.00. 


® The Winston Dictionary. College ed. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co., 1946. Pp. xx+1260. 
$4.50. 

7 According to the publishers’ blurbs, the CSD 
has 145,000 main entries; ACD, 132,000; Collegiate, 
117,000; and Winston, 100,000. The Macmillan ad- 
vertises 140,000 entries, but this includes subentries 
and run-on entries, hence is not comparable with the 
figures cited for the other dictionaries. 


of main entries does not tell the whole 
story. For example, from “Argonaut”’ to 
“Ariel’”’ (inclusive) ACD has twenty-five 
main entries, CSD twenty-eight, Macmil- 
lan ten, Collegiate twenty-seven, and 
Winston twenty-two; but Macmillan 
places “argument,” “argumentation,” 
and “argumentative” under “argue,” 
while CSD gives each a main entry. In 
this span of words CSD has only one, 
“argute,” that does not appear in Col- 
legiate; only one, “argyrodite,”’ that is 
not in Winston; but both words are 
omitted by ACD, which is the only desk 
dictionary listing “arhythmia.’’ Collegi- 
ate alone lists “Argovie.”” CSD and Win- 
ston have “argute,” omitted by the other 
three, and only CSD and Collegiate have 
“argyrodite.” Macmillan lacks “Argos,” 
“argufy,”’ “argyrol,” “arythmia,” 
“aria,” “Arian,” ‘“-arian,” “Arica,” 
“argute,” “argyrodite,” “Argovie,”’ and 
“Argyll” (the place) but lists “Duke of 
Argyll,” sharing this entry with Winston 
only. Similar sampling of three hundred 
terms indicates to me that CSD is most 
likely to have any particular word, al- 
though ACD and Collegiate are not far 
behind—ACD possibly having more 
terms in academic use and Macmillan 
having more phrases and collocations but 
far fewer general terms. Winston enters 
fewer words than ACD, CSD, or Collegi- 
ate but sometimes has a word missed by 
them. Examples of terms found only in 
Macmillan are ‘“roadbook,” “road 
horse,” “roadless,” ‘‘road machine,” 
“roadman,” “roadmaster,” and “rule of 
the road.” 
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ACD provides more separate defini- 
tions for its entries, with CSD, Collegiate, 
and Winsion giving about the same num- 
ber and Macmillan providing the fewest. 
However, it is hard to compare this fea- 
ture of the dictionaries because of differ- 
ences in presentation. ACD discriminates 
its definitions finely, numbering each; 
CSD, Collegiate, and Winston frequently 
combine similar meanings in one sub- 
entry; and Macmillan does not number 
meanings, often defining by listing syno- 
nyms. The word “‘dumb”’ is defined as 
follows: 
ACD 

1. without the power of speech. 2. bereft of 
the power of speech temporarily: dumb with 
astonishment. 3. that does not speak, or is little 
addicted to speaking. 4. made, done, etc., with- 
out speech. 5. lacking some usual property, char- 
acteristic, etc.: dumb ague. 6. U.S. Collog. 
stupid; dull-witted. 


CSD 


1 Unable to make articulate sounds; having 
no power of speech; as, deaf and dumb. 2 Re- 
fraining from speaking; not using words or 
sounds; mute; silent. 3 Not having usual char- 
acteristics, symptoms, accompaniments, or 
powers; latent; as, dumb ague or chill. 4 Pop. 
Stupid. Compare German dumm. 5 Having no 
sails; as, a dumb barge. 


MACMILLAN 


without power of speech; dull or stupid; 
without sound. 


COLLEGIATE 


1. Destitute of the power of speech. 2. Not 
willing to speak; mute; silent. 3. Partly fr. G. 
dumm, in Pa. Collog. U.S. Dull; stupid. 4. Lack- 
ing in something usual or normal; as, a dumb 
barge, one depending on outside power. 


WINSTON 


1, not able to speak: applied to persons and 
beasts; 2, unwilling to talk; silent; mute: 
Collog. stupid; foolish:—v.t. Rare, to make 
dumb :—v.i. Rare, to become dumb. 
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ACD and CSD have far more new 
words and meanings, with the Collegiate 
running a poor third (in its “New Words 
Section’’). Testing the dictionaries on the 
ten terms “‘coaxial cable,” “coffee table,” 
“Dumbarton Oaks,” “existentialism,” 
“frequency modulation,” “ferry” (de- 
liver a plane), “Lucite,” “sulfathiazole,”’ 
“wide-angle lens,” and “morpheme,” I 
find all but two in ACD, all but three in 
CSD, only four in Collegiate, one in 
Winston, and none in Macmillan. 


Subject labels are more frequent in 
ACD and Collegiate, less frequent in 
Winston, and fewest in CSD and Macmil- 
lan. The latter two, however, incorporate 
many subject limitations in their defini- 
tions. ACD, CSD, and Collegiate appear 
to use more usage labels, Winston and 
Macmillan fewest. Geographical labels 
seem to be more frequent in ACD and 
Collegiate. My sampling reveals that 
synonyms are given for more words by 
ACD and Collegiate, with CSD and Win- 
ston giving almost as many. Macmillan 
combines synonymy with its definitions. 
In etymology ACD gives more informa- 
tion in each entry than any of the others; 
CSD, Collegiate, and Winston have con- 
ventional etymological data; and Mac- 
millan has the fewest and briefest ety- 
mologies. Winston has a large gross num- 
ber of etymologies because it etymolo- 
gizes compounds like ‘“‘notebook,”’ “‘note- 
worthy,” “roadstead,” and “roadway.” 
A comparison of the etymological treat- 
ment of “feign” illustrates the differ- 
ences: 


ACD: ME feigne(n), t. OF: m. feign-, s. 
feindre, g. L. fingere, form, conceive, devise. 

CSD: < OF. feindre < L. fingo, shape. 

Macmiilan: F. < L. fingo, form, fashion. 

Collegiate: OF. feindre (pres. part. feignant), 
fr. L. fingere to form, shape, invent. 

Winston: < O.F. feindre <Lat. fingere, to 
devise. 
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ACD shows that the word came from 
Middle English feigne(n), which was 
taken from Old French as a modification 
of the stem of feindre, which goes back 
to Latin fingere, meaning “form, con- 
ceive, devise.” 

To turn from quantitative to qualita- 
tive comparison, it is necessary to re- 
member that lexicography is a practical 
art, not an exact science, and that criteria 
for comparison may depend largely on 
the interests of the dictionary user. On 
pronunciation I find ACD most accurate 
in reporting present-day cultivated us- 
age, CSD and Collegiate rather less accu- 
rate, and Macmillan and Winston least 
satisfactory. Looking up the twenty 
words “adult,” “Alabama,” “altimeter,” 
“apparatus,” “carrousel,” “cerebral,”’ 
“chassis,” “contemplative,” “eczema,” 
“exit,” “exquisite,” “finance,” “inhibi- 
tion,’ “kilometer,” “lever,” ‘“marga- 
rine,” “Nevada,” “precedence,” “pro- 
gram,” and “quintuplet,” I find that 
ACD gives variant pronunciations for 
nineteen, CSD for twelve, Collegiate for 
twelve, Macmillan for six, and Winston 
for four; furthermore, ACD is more likely 
to place first the more prevalent variant. 
Only ACD enters the dissyllabic pronun- 
ciations of “chocolate” and “mineral’’; 
Macmillan and Winston still prefer tri- 
syllabic pronunciations of “every” and 
“rabies,” and these two dictionaries con- 
tinue to list trisyllabic pronunciations of 
“series” (although in second place) and 
to ignore the usual pronunciation of 
“Nevada.” Teachers who for pedagogical 
reasons prefer a minimum of variant pro- 
nunciations or who for philosophical 
reasons prefer an “authoritative” pro- 
nunciation to a reporting of current us- 
age will, of course, reverse my ratings of 
the dictionaries on this point. 

Because of its greater detail, the ety- 
mological treatment in ACD seems to me 
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superior to that in the other books and, 
because of its brevity, that in Macmillan 
least satisfactory. No one expects many 
original etymologies in a desk dictionary, 
but we can examine the editors’ use of 
recent scholarship. ACD and CSD have 
the advantage of much work done in re- 
cent years. Thus Collegiate still cites 
Choctaw oke as the probable source of 
“ok,” “Ballyhooly” (Ireland) as the 
source of “ballyhoo,” French as the 
source language for “identity” and 
“ideo-,” and Spanish as the origin of 
“robalo.” ACD and the CSD, with the 
advantage of later editing, show up 
somewhat better in etymology, frequent- 
ly by inserting a question mark or “un- 
certain” before an etymology cited dog- 
matically in earlier dictionaries. It is 
strange that only CSD notes the name of 
R. P. Bowie (rather than his brother 
James) as the eponym of the “bowie 
knife.” It should be noted that the dic- 
tionaries agree substantially on all but a 
tiny fraction of the etymologies and that 
presumably Collegiate will leap ahead of 
ACD and CSD on a few moot points 
which may be settled before it is re- 
edited. Random sampling of etymologies 
is not nearly so valid as random sampling 
of pronunciation or definition. 

Usage labels (“slang,” ‘‘colloq.,” 
“dial.,” “obs.,” etc.) are a vexing prob- 
lem. In the first place, I notice that the 
lexicographers do not always take their 
own labels seriously. The editors of ACD 
mark “‘in back of” colloquial, but in the 
same column on the same page they de- 
fine “backfield” as “those players who 
are in back of the front line.”” CSD does 
not even enter “fake” as an adjective 
(Collegiate calls it collog.) but cites it 
straight-faced as a meaning of ‘“‘bogus.”’ 
Collegiate defines ‘“Sturmabteilung”’ as 
“The original leftist army. . . ,” but the 
New International labels “‘leftist’’ as 
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“collog.” Similarly, Collegiate defines 
“fink” as a “squealer,” the latter word 
labeled “collog.”’ by implication §s.v. 
“squeal.” Winston defines “stooge” as 
“a yes man” and labels “yes man” as 
“slang,” s.v. “yes.” It cannot be argued 
that a colloquialism is necessary to define 
a colloquialism, since neither “bogus” 
nor “Sturmabteilung” bears a usage 
label. 

In the second place, usage labels do 
not have precise meanings or objective 
criteria for application. Comparison of 
the labels applied to a few terms shows 
the subjectivity (Table 1). This kind of 
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The very fact that “knockout” has had 
such widespread and enduring use as to 
justify listing in a desk dictionary seems 
to me to take it out of the class in which 
it originally appeared. 

Geographical labels seem to be used 
most extensively by ACD and Collegiate. 
Such labels as “U.S.,” “Scot.,” and “Brit.” 
are used most successfully; the diction- 
aries are less accurate, it seems to me, in 
marking United States regional usage. 
For example, Collegiate marks ‘‘canyon”’ 
“Western U.S.,” although the word is 
surely in the national vocabulary. ACD 
marks “levee” “Southern U.S.,” although 


“Movie” “Razz” “*Tycoon”* “Plug” t 
U.S. Colloq U.S. Slang | colloq. U.S Slan 
op. Pop. (No label) label 
Macmillan...... colloq slang colloq. No label) 
Collegiate....... slang slang colloq. cant. 
colloq. colloq. 


* Meaning ‘‘a wealthy businessman.” 


disagreement is not the rule, but it is 
common enough to indicate a weakness 
in lexicograpy. In my opinion, the CSD 
editors have probably hit on the best de- 
vice: dispensing with both “slang” and 
“colloquial” as labels, marking all infor- 
mal terms “Popular.” Lexicographers 
and usage students could make the term 
“slang” very useful, it seems to me, by 
restricting it to such locutions as “goo- 
goo eyes,” “sheik” (as used in the twen- 
ties), and “snazzy,” that is, to short-lived 
verbal novelties. If they did, “‘slang” 
would not occur as a label except in his- 
torical dictionaries. Surely it is silly to 
label such enduring terms as “bunk,” “‘to 
frisk” (“search”), “lip” (“impudence’’), 
and “movie” as if they belonged to the 
same class as the ephemeral vocables of 
the college campus and the night club. 


t Meaning ‘‘to advertise by favorable mention.” 


the term is common far up the Mississip- 
pi and levee breaks are read about and 
talked about nationally. When a referent 
(not its name) is peculiar to some region, 
as “parish” is to Louisiana and as the 
“quahog”’ is to the Atlantic Coast, the 
dictionaries are on safer ground to indi- 
cate the localization in the definition, as 
they all do for “parish” and as the Win- 
ston does for “levee.” The only really 
useful geographical labels, I believe, are 
those applied to terms which are syno- 
nyms for other terms having different 
regional occurrence, e.g., British “lift” 
and “rover.” In the American lexicon 
regional labels will have to be impres- 
sionistic until there is a comprehensive 
dialect dictionary. Wentworth’s Ameri- 
can Dialect Dictionary is useful for finding 
where terms have been reported from, 
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but it does not commit itself on where 
they are not used, because no one has yet 
checked the distribution of American 
dialect words. ACD alone notes the 
Southern use of “carry,” meaning “to 
escort.’’ None of the dictionaries notes 
that the generic use of “fellow” for “boy” 
(as in “fellows and girls”) sounds foreign 
in the South. Lacking systematic evi- 
dence, a lexicographer may assume that 
the usage of his own region is national; 
this must explain the rarity of “Eastern” 
and ‘‘New Eng.” as labels in the diction- 
aries and the greater frequency of 
“Southern” and “‘Western.”’ 

Because they are new dictionaries of 
recent date, ACD and CSD are most 
satisfactory for names and places that 
have recently become important and 
Collegiate is least satisfactory. Both 
Macmillan and Winston have recent 
copyright dates, but their more limited 
coverage makes them less useful than are 
ACD and CSD. However, this is fortui- 
tous; the most recent dictionary will al- 
ways have more proper names of topical 
interest. A new edition of Collegiate 
would certainly supplant its rivals in this 
department, at least until they were re- 
vised. No desk dictionary attempts to 
compete with the annual world almanacs 
and encyclopedia yearbooks, and none 
should. 

The quality of the definitions in a dic- 
tionary can be judged by various cri- 
teria: accuracy, completeness, clearness, 
simplicity, and modernity. In accuracy 
and completeness I would put ACD and 
CSD in first place, Winston and Collegi- 
ate in second place, and Macmillan third. 
In modernity I find ACD, CSD, and 
Winston first, with Collegiate and Mac- 
millan running second. In clearness and 
simplicity Winston is superior, with 
ACD, CSD, Collegiate, and Macmillan 
following in that order. However, the 
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completeness of the definitions depends 
on the scope of the dictionary, and Win- 
ston and Macmillan do not pretend to 
gloss as many meanings as do the others; 
modernity depends somewhat upon the 
date of revision, and doubtless Collegiate 
will show up better in its next edition. 
Recency of copyright, however, does not 
guarantee up-to-date definitions; for ex- 
ample, only CSD defines “shambles” as 
a scene of destruction without carnage; 
only CSD glosses “presently” in the 
sense of “at the present time’; ACD 
alone describes “semantics” as a branch 
of modern logic; Macmillan defines 
“‘caesura”’ as if it were still used only in 
Latin and Greek prosody; none of the 
dictionaries defines “theater” as “the- 
atrics’ (a sense common in dramatic 
criticism). 

Definitions can be kept in simple words 
at the expense of brevity; it is my impres- 
sion that Winston makes its definitions 
simple by making them longer and in- 
cluding fewer than do the other diction- 
aries. Macmillan has fairly simple defini- 
tions both because it excludes many 
technical terms and because it employs 
synonyms extensively for definitions. 
Being a new dictionary without the bene- 
fit of trial-and-error improvement, ACD 
occasionally defines a term in terms 
which it does not define. Thus “gross 
weight” is glossed as “total weight with- 
out deduction for tare, tret, or waste,” 
but it does not define “tret”; it calls 
“notice” a “point-action” verb but does 
not explain “point-action”’; it uses “‘iso- 
type” in defining “plutonium,” but does 
not enter this word (or is it a typographi- 
cal error for “isotope’”’?). Winston and 
Macmillan are less likely to send the user 
from one entry to another seeking a defi- 
nition, and of the two Winston seems to 
me to have consistently better defini- 
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tions, frequently because Macmillan defi- 
nitions are oversimplified. 

The use of terms in illustrative phrases 
is a useful device for definition; it is my 
impression that ACD and CSD give more 
of such phrases, Collegiate and Winston 
fewer, and Macmillan fewest. The effec- 
tiveness of a definition is a quality that 
should be easily measured by controlled 
laboratory experiments, but I am not 
aware that any such objective compari- 
sons of the definitions in college diction- 
aries have been made. 

Synonymy is in effect a method of 
defining. I find that ACD, CSD, Collegi- 
ate, and Winston have a “Syn.” entry 
under about the same proportion of 
words (Macmillan combining synonymy 
with definition) but that these four dic- 
tionaries differ widely in the treatments. 
ACD has far more “synonym studies”’ in 
which synonyms are discriminated, Win- 
ston having more simple lists of syno- 
nyms, and CSD and Collegiate having 
more cross-references to other entries. 
CSD seems to list more different syno- 
nyms in an entry, but it leaves the user 
more often to discriminate the meanings. 
ACD alone keys the synonyms by num- 
ber to the definitions under the entries 
treated. 

The merits of the definitions of terms 
with special meanings in the arts and sci- 
ences are properly discussed only by spe- 
cialists in the various disciplines. If the 
definitions of such words as “noun,” 
“gender,” “‘construction,” “verb,” and 
“sentence,” however, are representative, 
ACD is far superior, and CSD somewhat 
better than Collegiate and Winston, and 
Macmillan poorest. 

In arrangement and presentation of 
material, ACD seems to me to be superior 
to its four competitors. Both ACD and 
Macmillan list English words, foreign 
words, proper names, and abbreviations 
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in one alphabetical glossary (but the 
Macmillan editor has violated this sim- 
plicity in the revised edition by adding a 
twenty-eight-page “Glossary of Aero- 
nautical Terms” evidently because the 
publisher had such a glossary ready-made 
for another publication). CSD has three 
separate appendixes: populations of 
American places, populations of foreign 
places, and abbreviations. Winston has a 
separate list of “Foreign Words and 
Phrases” and a list of “Names of Persons 
and Places.” Collegiate lists names of 
places, names of persons, and foreign 
words separately. I see no advantage in 
these separate listings, and I have seen 
students waste time trying to find a 
proper name because they did not know 
whether it would be found among myth- 
ological names, historical personal names, 
or place names. Of course, a publisher 
may be able to revise population figures, 
political descriptions, and death dates 
more frequently in appendix lists than in 
the main glossary, but this does not over- 
come the inconvenience of separate 
listing. 

In the arrangement of parts of an en- 
try the dictionaries differ very little. Col- 
legiate and Winston place the etymology 
before the definitions; ACD and CSD 
place it after the definitions but before 
run-on entries and synonymy; Macmillan 
places the etymology at the very end of 
the entry. Macmillan and Collegiate place 
variant spellings immediately after the 
head word; the other place such spellings 
toward the end of the entry. Definitions 
are listed in chronological order in Mac- 
millan and Collegiate, in order of frequen- 
cy in ACD, CSD, and Winston. The 
ACD editors made extensive use of 
semantic frequency counts to determine 
the order of definitions. The arrangement 
by frequency is more useful, it seems to 
me, except for tracing semantic change, 
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and a desk dictionary is not the book to 
use for this purpose. 

Macmillan, Collegiate, and Winston 
use the familiar “Websterian” symbols 
to indicate pronunciation, despite the 
perennial objections of phoneticians. 
CSD uses in its newest edition a radically 
new system which requires very little re- 
spelling, being based on a “normal inter- 
pretation of English spelling.” In words 
with two stress levels the accented syl- 
lable is underlined; in words with three 
levels the heaviest syllable is underlined 
and followed by an accent mark, and the 
secondary syllable is underlined. This is a 
interesting innovation, and I would like 
to see its effectiveness tested under con- 
trolled conditions. ACD employs a re- 
markably simple and sensible modifica- 
tion of the “Websterian” system, dis- 
pensing with several unnecessary sym- 
bols and adding only one “new” symbol, 
the shwa, long familiar in phonetics. The 
use of this one device makes ACD the 
most effective of the five in indicating 
pronunciation, in my opinion. 

FACD, Macmillan, and Collegiate use a 
heavy accent mark for primary stress, a 
light mark for secondary stress; Winston 
marks stress in the pronunciation respell- 
ing, not in the main entry, with two 
marks for primary stress, one for second- 
ary. ACD also marks stress in the respell- 
ing, not in the main entry. Macmillan and 
Winston use heavy hyphens in hyphenat- 
ed words, light hyphens between syl- 
lables. ACD, CSD, and Collegiate spell 
hyphenated words with an ordinary hy- 
phen and divide syllables with a centered 
dot. ACD and Winston indicate syllable 
division most clearly, it seems to me, by 
separating it entirely from accent mark- 
ing. 

Main entries are printed in the largest 
type by Winston, in the next largest by 
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Macmillan and ACD, with Collegiate in 
third place. CSD uses the smallest type 
but prints main entries in small caps (and 
caps), which compensates for the small 
type but loses the visual advantage of 
presenting words in their characteristic 
shapes. Definitions, etymologies, etc., are 
printed in the largest type by Macmillan, 
in an intermediate size by ACD and 
CSD, and in the smallest type by Colle- 
giate and Winston. Homographs which 
require separate main entry are marked 
by preceding superior numbers in Win- 
ston, by following superior numbers in 
ACD, and by half-circled preceding num- 
bers in CSD; no warning marks are used 
on homographs by Macmillan and Col- 
legiate. “‘Foreign” terms like mal de mer, 
sefor, and troppo are marked by an as- 
terisk in Winston, parallel bars in Collegi- 
ate, and a dagger in Macmillan. CSD and 
ACD sensibly list such terms without any 
special marking, although ACD occa- 
sionally inserts “Spanish,” ‘French,” 
etc., as a restrictive label, and both dic- 
tionaries show optional ‘“‘foreign’’ pro- 
nunciations for some words of this type. 
Words occuring so frequently in English 
as to justify listing in a desk dictionary 
with an English pronunciation do not re- 
quire labeling (which would suggest 
italic type); both ACD and CSD identify 
a few terms like lettre de cachet as unangli- 
cized in the indication of pronunciation. 
Collegiate and Winston, in addition, have 
supplementary glossaries of foreign 
terms. 

The dictionaries differ widely in the 
amount and quality of the apparatus 
provided to assist the user. ACD has six 
prefaces: “Selection of Entries and Defi- 
nitions,” by Irving Lorge; “Pronuncia- 
tion,”’ by W. Cabell Greet; “Treatment 
of Etymologies,” by Kemp Malone; 
“Synonyms,” by Miles L. Hanley; 
“Usage Levels and Dialect Distribu- 
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tion,” by Charles C. Fries; and “British 
and American Usage,” by Allen Walker 
Read—all linguistically sound and writ- 
ten for the laymen. The one-page “Ex- 
planatory Notes” on page xl of ACD 
(Harper ed.) is a model of clear and use- 
ful directions for using a dictionary. The 
“Explanatory Notes” on pages xxii—xxiv 
of Collegiate is useful and clear but more 
diffuse. The discussion of pronunciation 
on pages ix—xix of Collegiate still im- 
presses me as the best in a desk diction- 
ary. CSD and Winston have fairly satis- 
factory apparatus, and Macmillan in- 
cludes a minimum of directions. 

Both ACD and Collegiate include a 
handbook of usage in punctuation and 
mechanics, directions for manuscript 
preparation and proofreading, a list of 
conventional signs and symbols, a list of 
American colleges and universities (in the 
Harper ed. only of ACD; the Random 
House ed. has a vocabulary of common 


Christian names instead), and an index. 
In addition, ACD has a brief guide to 
letter-writing; Collegiate has a vocabu- 
lary of Christian names and a vocabulary 
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of rhymes. Winston has a sixteen-page 
section on signs and symbols, a five-page 
section on weights and measures, a 
twelve-page atlas, and a six-page account 
of the history of the English language, 
written by Albert C. Baugh. CSD in- 
cludes much of this type of information 
under the dictionary entries for the ap- 
propriate words. 

If I were on a committee today ‘to 
adopt a dictionary for a freshman Eng- 
lish course or to recommend a dictionary 
to college students, I could not say that 
any one of these five dictionaries is pref- 
erable in all respects; each has unique ad- 
vantages. However, having to make a 
choice, I would vote for ACD first, CSD 
second, Winston third, Collegiate fourth, 
and Macmillan fifth. A new edition of 
Collegiate would almost certainly raise 
its rank in my list. But if the editors of 
ACD, who are linguistically much more 
sophisticated than their rivals, remedy 
the inevitable first-edition faults and 
keep up with the changing English vo- 
cabulary in future editions, their book 
will be hard to surpass. 
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THE COMPOSITION INSTRUCTOR 
PRIEST OR SCIENTIST? 


No publication that I can remember 
reading so underlines the basic confusion in 
the aims of college composition as the Octo- 
ber issue of College English, which carries on 
successive pages Weaver’s article, “To 
Write the Truth,” and the contributions of 
Kenyon, Malone, and Thomas. The posi- 
tions of Weaver, on the one hand, and of 
Kenyon, Malone, and Thomas, on the other, 
are in such fundamental opposition that no 
basis for compromise exists. It seems to me 
that the most important decision members 
of the NCTE have to make is which of these 
positions the council accepts. 

If Weaver’s position is accepted, the 
council should reject not only the work of 
the semanticists (so far it has largely ig- 
nored that work) but also the scientific pro- 
cedures of Bloomfield, Fries, Jesperson, 
Marckwardt, Perrin, Pooley, as well as 
those of such dictionaries as Oxford, Web- 
ster, and the ACD. For what Weaver is im- 
plying—and in terms so clear that they can- 
not be mistaken—is that the composition 
instructor is under no obligation to respect 
the results of linguistic research, that he, in 
his capacity as priest, has a moral right 
which is neither dependent on nor influenced 
by the “facts.” 

What bothers me about Weaver’s article 
is not so much that he says what he does as 
the belief that it was printed in College Eng- 
lish because it represents an attitude suffi- 
ciently popular among members of the 
NCTE to make it representative. If this be- 
lief is unsound, why was the article pub- 
lished in College English? I cannot assume 
that the editors were unaware of its implica- 
tions or that they failed to appreciate the 
conflict between Weaver’s position and that 
consistently represented in the “Current 
English Forum.” 


If my belief is justified—that Weaver’s 
position is representative at least of a sig- 
nificant minority of the membership—then 
I know no function more worthy of the ef- 
forts of the leadership of the NCTE and of 
College English than to bring the conflict out 
in the open and have it discussed. Indeed, 
it seems to me that, until this is done, all 
efforts to persuade instructors that this or 
that construction is now accepted as stand- 
ard usage are of little use, since these efforts 
assume that the decision about which usages 
to teach is dependent on the linguistic data 
available, an assumption which Weaver, and 
those who agree with him, could not accept. 
It seems to me, therefore, that such a ques- 
tion as, “The Composition Instructor: 
Priest or Scientist?” ought to be proposed 
as a subtheme of some future convention. 
Until that question is settled, College English 
will be forced—as it evidently is in the Oc- 
tober issue—to talk out of both sides of its 
mouth at once. 

James M. McCrimmMon 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


FOR A RESPONSIBLE RHETORIC 


Weaver’s plea for a responsible rhetoric 
(“To Write the Truth,” College English, 
October, 1948) directs attention to a main 
problem in our work. But it is a little puz- 
zling to know why a writer arguing in part 
from the 2,500-year tradition of the disci- 
pline should choose the fourteenth century 
as his focus rather than one of its really 
great periods. 

All arts are subject to abuse and need 
firm theory to guide their practice. In the 
tradition of rhetoric there have been three 
principal ways of trying to exorcise the devil 
Sophistic: (1) the Aristotelian goal, ‘‘to give 
effectiveness to truth,” the medieval reduc- 
tion of which Weaver apparently adopts; 
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(2) the emphasis on character, as in Cato 
and Quintilian, the vir honestus dicendi peri- 
tus; and (3) the more recent effort to foster 
responsible statement by attending to the 
methods of gathering, testing (by criteria 
broader than those of dialectic), and stating 
facts and ideas. 

Any of these may be amplified against the 
background of a philosophy. But even the 
first, that seems so simple and so solid, de- 
pends on what philosophy it is a corollary of; 
for we always face a choice among those 
four concepts of “truth” which better phi- 
losophers than we have variously found 
tenable. Weaver does not “define” his 
choice, but it would seem to be metaphysi- 
cal, if not actually in the direction of mysti- 
cal revelation. Now, I would prefer to take 
as a starting-point Santayana’s statement, 
“That standard comprehensive description 
of any fact which neither I nor any man can 
ever wholly repeat, is the truth about it.” 
It is obvious that Weaver and I, even if we 
both earnestly wish “to write the truth,” 
will write differently and judge others’ writ- 
ing differently. 

A conspicuous trait of Weaver is his 
cavalier (or is it puritan?) dismissal of 
others’ views and the simple assertion he 
relies on in advancing his own. It is both 
ungenerous and casuistical to pit the better 
vein of his own philosophy against the 
worse, if not the worst, of others. The ideals, 
particularly the ethical ideals, of all philoso- 
phies—even of pragmatism—are high, so 
high that their fallible supporters rarely 
even approximate them. There is even a 
higher and a lower “utility,” since it need 
not be limited to “bettering our position in 
the world” but may look also to bettering 
the position of others or even of ‘“‘the world” 
itself. 

Weaver is even less happy as a linguist 
than as a rhetorician or moralist. He is 
vague and incomplete in this particular 
statement on the essence both of “pigs” and 
of “democracy,” but the implications of a 
dogmatic obscurantism are there. Perhaps 
all we need to say is that no ex cathedra ut- 
terances on archetypes or “the inherent 
rightness of names” or “indexes to essences” 
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are going to set aside the total accumulated 
evidence of the science of linguistics. I think 
it is not necessary even to be polite about 
his doctrine of meaning. It shows that 
Weaver is not actually concerned with the 
“truth” of his statements but with perpetu- 
ating, through unsupported assertion, of 
false ideas, false still even though called 
“transcendental.” (Which seems to be mov- 
ing more in the direction of “truth,” the 
paragraphs on language in his article or 
Kenyon’s article that follows it?) 

In these days, as always, we need a re- 
sponsible, a more responsible, rhetoric. It 
must be based on sound evidence and have 
affiliations with a living philosophy. Isn’t 
what is called in discussions like Weaver’s 
the “‘confusion” in current thinking really a 
bad-tempered recognition of different basic 
beliefs, different premises yielding somewhat 
different conclusions? Several philosophies 
and certainly the bulk of recent responsible 
thought in all fields unite in extending the 
stock of “truth” by the conscientious ac- 
cumulation of observed evidence and its 
scrupulous interpretation. One reason why 
this activity does not proceed more evenly 
is the current reassertion, in our field and in 
others, of relatively primitive modes of 
thought, as those by Weaver in “To Write 
the Truth” and Ideas Have Consequences. 
This recrudescence of transcendentalism is 
making more difficult the fashioning of less 
simple but more realistic (both more “true” 
and more “‘useful”) theories to guide us. A 
careful analysis of Weaver’s writings makes 
us suspect that he is not interested in accu- 
rate statement but in a curious sort of self- 
complacency that finds it easier to impugn 
the motives of the great majority of serious 
thinkers of our time than to face the ele- 
mentary facts of life. 

I heartily indorse Weaver’s attack on a 
rhetoric concerned merely with recte loqui 
and his insistence that one’s doctrine of 
rhetoric is a corollary of his general philoso- 
phy, but confusion will only increase unless 
the philosophy is both more “true” and more 
“useful” than his appears to be. 


P. G. PERRIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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SOME INVALID STATISTICS 
ON INVALIDITY 


Since the “conclusion of hostilities” I 
have been sure that one of the chief “duties” 
of teachers of English is to help students 
learn not to believe what is offered them to 
read. The gentle attentions of certain gentle- 
men during two rather doctrinaire wars, not 
to mention the peacetime and “cold-war” 
efforts of others, have made of current print, 
I fear, a great instrument of unenlighten- 
ment. 

College students are surely somewhat less 
gullible than some people. They are not un- 
susceptible of efforts to indicate doubtful 
logic and loaded words. I am fortunate to 
be a “teacher” of these agreeable and rea- 
sonably bright young people. And I decided 
recently to try a little to immunize some of 
them to invalidities of the print around them. 

For the study by my students of in- 
validity in current periodical literature we 
have used three magazines: one a “‘popular”’ 
monthly magazine of perfectly huge circu- 
lation and equally huge optimism; one a 
“serious” monthly of moderate or small cir- 
culation and conscientious “liberal” editing, 
described by one student as trying “very 
hard to be valid” ; and one “sophisticated”’ (I 
suppose) ironic-humorous, and realistic (but 
essentially idealistic) weekly for what its 
readers would like to think was a discrimi- 
nating and intelligent clientele. 

For analysis, for two semesters, we read 
six articles in journal No. 1, six in journal 
No. 2, and a comparable amount of dis- 
course in the third. We talked of faulty 
premises, of bad logic, and of loaded words. 
One young man hurried out and read Haya- 
kawa. (He had previously been a photogra- 
pher-reporter on a large-city newspaper.) 
We underscored such phrases as “beyond 
dispute” as things we might boggle a little 
at. We talked of such things as whether the 
use of the word “management” instead of 
the elder word “capital” or the plainer word 
“ownership” invalidated all or only part of 
an article on the Taft-Hartley Act. We 
talked of the optimistic aura and what it 
did to articles from agronomy to anatomy. 
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We asked, suspiciously, whether Mr. 
(in view of who he was) really should have 
written an article on Mr. 

After the talking, I asked the students to 
do the impossible task of setting down in 
percentages the proportions of invalidity 
they had found in the articles in the three 
magazines. Some protested. The instructor 
agreed that the task was impossible but 
begged that an average of the student per- 
centages would mean something. 

Here are the averages, for the first semes- 
ter, of the percentages of invalidity (or 
“hooey” as we sometimes call it) in the 
three magazines. Twenty-one students par- 
ticipated in the judgment. 


1. Popular—optimistic 
2. Serious—liberal 


One charming young lady remarked as 
she recorded her percentages that she was a 
“very gullible person” but had made it a 
point as she read (poor child) “to look for 
invalidity.” She was rather severe, once she 
looked. Her figures were: popular, 65 per 
cent; serious, 25 per cent; sophisticated, 15 
per cent. 

The next semester we started again, using 
the same magazines, of different issues, of 
course. 

I shall not keep you in suspense. With 
eighteen students participating this time, 
the percentage averages were: 


1. Popular—optimistic 
2. Serious—liberal 


Apparently the leopards had not changed 
their spots very much in four months. Or 
maybe a prejudiced instructor was poisoning 
students similarly as before. One young cyn- 
ic wrote in connection with his percentages, 
“The opinions expressed here are those of 
the instructor and not necessarily mine.” 

One young man remarked that his esti- 
mate of invalidity for one magazine was 
based half on what it printed and half on 
what it did not print. The same young man 
pointed out “‘weasel words” in things he had 
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read and then pointed out that he himself 
was using weasel words. 

A modest young man, protesting his in- 
ability to assess, seemed very firm in his be- 
lief that complete freedom from invalidity 
was impossible. (He wrote for the sports 
page of the college daily.) 

A young woman noted that one magazine 
will be more consistent than another in 
amount of validity or invalidity because of 
difference in editorial policy—one policy 
being inclined to control (toward invalidity) 
and the other giving more rein to the writers 
(with more resultant validity). Another 
young woman pointed out that degree of in- 
validity ventured by editors increased in re- 
lation to their apparent lack of respect for 
the mentality or education of readers. And a 
third noted likelihood of invalidity when a 
magazine tried to cover too much ground in 
too little space. 

Is it “conclusions” you want (invalid, of 
course) ? 

That “popular” magazines present a 
larger amount of hokum than those written 
for a loftier clientele? 

That honesty is likely to travel with 
humor? 

That there is more intelligence connected 
with the frivolous than with the serious? 

That ours is essentially a “stuffy” cul- 
ture? 

That instructors may have some in- 
fluence on students? 

That students are intelligent, really? 


J. H. McKee 
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NEW FACTS ABOUT READABILITY 


When we call a book readable, we say, by 
definition, that it will be easy to read. But 
just exactly how and to what extent read- 
ability makes reading easier is a question 
that is far more complex. New techniques of 
measurement and observation had to be 
invented before anyone could even approach 
an answer to it. 

Until recently, observation of the reading 
process was limited to the reading of brief 
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passages that gave hardly a clue to the ef- 
fects of different degrees of readability. In 
their new study of visual fatigue, however, 
Drs. Carmichael and Dearborn used a sys- 
tem of electrodes by which they observed 


TABLE 1 


Per Minute The Wealth 


of Nations 
12.03 
207.59 
77-15 


Lorna 
Doone 


Blinkings 


Fixations 215.09 


the behavior of students during six hours of 
consecutive reading. To test possible differ- 
ences between reading a difficult book and 
an easy one, Carmichael and Dearborn used 
a classic book on economics (Adam Smith’s 
The Wealth of Nations, Vol. Il) and a famous 
novel (Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore). 
Although they did not use their statistical 
findings to analyze fully the effects of dif- 
ferent degrees of readability, they gave me 
permission to do so. The following is an 
analysis of certain data reported in their 
book, together with a statistical analysis of 
the style of The Wealth of Nations, Vol. II, 
and of Lorna Doone. 

Carmichael and Dearborn, in their re- 
search, observed forty students—twenty 
high-school students and twenty college 
students. One half of each group read the 
two books in the usual manner, the other 
half read microfilms. In my analysis I de- 
cided to disregard these differences; my fig- 
ures therefore refer to the average perform- 
ance of the forty students reading the two 
books either normally or on microfilm. 

The most conspicuous difference in the 
reading of the two books, as shown by the 
experiment, was the difference in speed. In 
six hours the average student read 161 pages 
of The Wealth of Nations, as against 200 
pages of Lorna Doone. Since the average 
page of The Wealth of Nations (in the “Ev- 
eryman’”’ edition that was used) contained 
438 words, as against 481 words per page of 
Lorna Doone, this means that the average 
student read The Wealth of Nations at a rate 
of 196 words per minute and Lorna Doone at 
the rate of 267. Shifting from fiction to an 


................ 9.44 

Regressions.............. 66.81 
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economic treatise, he decreased his reading 
speed by 26 per cent. 

Aside from speed, Carmichael and Dear- 
born measured three objective aspects of the 
reading process: rate of blinking, number of 
fixations (stopping points of the eye on the 
printed line), and number of regressions 
(right-to-left movements of the eye). Their 
findings are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 2 


Words Read The Wealth 


of Nations 
Between blinkings 
Between fixations 


Translated into the average number of 
words between blinkings, fixations, and re- 
gressions, this gives results as shown in 
Table 2. 

In other words, reading economics rather 
than fiction made the average student blink 
almost twice as often, slow down to focus on 
every single word rather than four words out 
of five, and go backwards five times instead 
of only three times per line. 

In addition to these physical differences, 
the average student did far better on com- 
prehension tests about Lorna Doone than on 
tests about The Wealth of Nations. 

That the two books differ in readability is 
obvious. But just what is the exact differ- 
ence? For an objective answer to this ques- 
tion I used the four factors of my readability 
measurement formula,’ as recently revised :? 
length of words, length of sentences, “‘per- 
sonal words” (names, pronouns, etc.), and 
“personal sentences” (dialogue, etc.). Table 
3 gives the measurements of representative 
samples from the two books. 

Table 3 shows that the words in The 
Wealth of Nations are 24 per cent longer 
than those in Lorna Doone, the sentences 40 
per cent; people are mentioned four times as 
often in Lorna Doone as in The Wealth of 
Nations; dialogue makes up about half of 


* Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946). 

? Rudolf Flesch, ““A New Readability Yardstick,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII, No. 3 
(June, 1948), 221-33. 
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Lorna Doone but does not appear at all in 
The Wealth of Nations. On every one of the 
four counts, the novel is more readable than 
the treatise. 

Compared with other analyses of more 
current materials, these statistics show that 
Lorna Doone is not so readable as the aver- 
age current novel, while The Wealth of Na- 
tions is more readable than, say, an ad- 
vanced textbook on economics. The gap be- 
tween two comparable modern books would 
therefore be wider than the gap between the 
two books used in Carmichael and Dear- 
born’s experiment. 

My analysis seems to justify the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The average student reads difficult 
materials more slowly than he reads easy 
fiction—decreasing his speed roughly in 
proportion to the increase in average word 
length. 

(2) The average student, when faced with 
difficult reading matter, does not change his 
habitual reading rhythm (number of eye 
fixations per minute) but reverts to other 
responses like increased blinking and in- 
creased right-to-left eye movements. 

(3) These typical changes in reading pro- 
cedure are usually inadequate, and the aver- 
age student’s comprehension of difficult ma- 
terial remains below his comprehension of 
easy fiction. 


TABLE 3 


Lorna The Wealth 
Doone of Nations 


Average word length in syl- 


Per cent of “personal words”. 13 
Per cent of “personal sen- 


To the English teacher these are sig- 
nificant conclusions. They should remind 
him of the fact that different kinds of prose 
call for different kinds of reading and that 
the average student does not know how to 
adjust himself properly to what he is read- 
ing. 

RUDOLPH FLESCH 
Dosss Ferry, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERS FROM 
thirty-three countries recently attended a 
twelve-day conference at Utrecht, the 
Netherlands. It was called by UNESCO and 
the Netherlands government to promote in- 
ternational understanding by providing an 
opportunity for university representatives 
throughout the world to discuss their com- 
mon problems and to consider means of 
mutual assistance in the solution of these 
problems. The major ones considered were: 


the changing role of the university; academ- — 


ic standards; financing and providing basic 
services for higher education; university 
education and international understanding; 
means of continuing international co-opera- 
tion among the universities. Nine members 
of an interim committee were elected to 
draw up plans for a permanent association. 
The aims for such an association would be 
to provide an international co-operation 
center for universities around the world, 
convene conferences of university leaders, 
choose special problems for investigation and 
study, and administer the international- 
universities bureau. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, 
is the American member of the interim com- 
mittee. The entire contents of Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs (Bull. 132 of the 
American Council on Education [Novem- 
ber 3]) is devoted to a report of this con- 
ference. 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT 
your college education?” is the question 
being asked by the American Association 
of University Women of its more than 
100,000 members. College education was 
first planned for men only. When it was 
finally made available for women, their am- 
bition was to prove that they could learn 
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the same things that men learned as well as 
men learned them. They have proved this, 
but no one knows whether this plan of edu- 
cation designed for men is equally valuable 
for women. The AAUW is starting a project 
to try to find out by asking women college 
graduates what they think of their college 
experience in the light of their subsequent 
careers as homemakers or business or pro- 
fessional women. The first step has been to 
send out to the members a carefully pre- 
pared questionnaire. The answers will be 
analyzed by an expert engaged for the pur- 
pose. On the basis of the findings a study 
guide for branch discussion groups will be 
prepared, and the reports of group discus- 
sions will also be analyzed. It is hoped that 
the findings of the two types of replies will 
form the basis for the first book ever written 
about what a large number of college women 
have to advise about college education for 
women. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
College Curriculum is the subject of a new 
monograph recently issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It is the 
product of the work of the council’s commit- 
tee on the college study of American litera- 
ture and culture, William G. Crane, chair- 
man. The study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the importance generally attached to 
the study of American literature in our 
colleges and universities, to note any sig- 
nificant trends associated with the teaching 
of American literature, and to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the manner in which the 
subject is being taught. It is divided into 
three parts: Part I is a résumé of the devel- 
opment of the subject of American literature 
in the college curriculum up to 1939; Part II 
is a study of the courses in American litera- 
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ture offered at the present time by more 
than seven hundred colleges and universities 
listed in the Educational Directory of the 
United States Office of Education (it is 
based on two questionnaires and examina- 
tions of the announcements of the various 
colleges); Part III is a tabulation dealing 
with the programs in American civilization 
now being offered at eighty collegiate insti- 
tutions. This pamphlet is for sale at the 
Council office, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, 
21. Price, $0.90. 


WE BUILD TOGETHER (REV. ED.), BY 
Charlemae Rollins, has also been recently is- 
sued by the NCTE. Mrs. Rollins is chil- 
dren’s librarian at the George C. Hall 
Branch Library, Chicago, and has prepared 
this reader’s guide to Negro life and litera- 
ture primarily for elementary and high- 
school use. However, since most of the adult 
reading done in the United States appears 
to be not higher than the eighth-grade level, 
the many entries listed for the upper grade 
(7-9) and above might well be recommend- 
ed to persons not attending high school. 
For sale at the office. Price, $0.65. 


“THE SCHOOL, THE STATE, AND 
the Church,” by Agnes E. Meyer in the 
November Atlantic Monthly, attempts de- 
tached, objective analysis of the whole con- 
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troversy about whether religion should or 
should not be taught in the schools. She 
explains why she thinks the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case is 
sound and completely in accord with the 
Constitution which separates church and 
state, and she points out what is generally 
overlooked, that the court did not rule 
against religion but against sectarian teach- 
ing. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL READING 
Clinic Institute, Temple University, has 
been announced for the week January 31- 
February 4, 1949, inclusive. 

The chief emphasis at this institute will 
be on semantic analysis and the develop- 
ment of concepts. Conclusions from previous 
institutes on differentiated instruction, in- 
tegrated language-arts approach, and read- 
ing needs in content areas will be summa- 
rized. The program will be differentiated in 
terms of developmental, corrective, and 
remedial reading in elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

Registration must be verified prior to the 
date of the institute. For a copy of the pro- 
gram, requirements for the evaluation meet- 
ings, and other information, write to: Em- 
mett Albert Betts, Director, The Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 


About Literature 


WRITING AS A CRAFT IS THE GEN- 
eral title of a series of essays appearing cur- 
rently, from time to time, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. ‘‘Fiction’s Fourth Di- 
mension,” by Ben Ames Williams (October 
16), discusses his aims and methods as a his- 
torical novelist. There is no such thing as a 
nonhistorical novel, Williams says. “Within 
the pages of every work of fiction rests cir- 
cumstantial evidence that will reveal to the 
sufficiently well-informed reader the par- 
ticular period during which the action oc- 
curs.”’ This quality of fiction is its fourth di- 
mension, and so every novel, to a greater or 


lesser degree, is a contribution to history. 
Williams then goes on to explain very clear- 
ly the kind of work and intellectual disci- 
pline which goes into the making of a “his- 
torical” novel. Since most high-school stu- 
dents read a considerable number, this will 
be found a very useful article to which to 
refer them, especially for critical discussion 
of techniques. 


THE CRAFT OF CHARLES DICKENS 
is discussed from two very different angles 
by Warrington Winters in “Dickens and the 
Psychology of Dreams” (September 
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PMLA) and by Edgar Johnson in “Dickens 
and the Bluenose Legislators” (fall A meri- 
can Scholar). Critics of Dickens have usually 
taken the point of view of George Gissing: 
“Of psychology—a word unknown to Dick- 
ens—we, of course, have nothing.”’ Winters’ 
purpose is to show that such criticism is not 
entirely just and to suggest that Dickens 
“should be distinguished among his prede- 
cessors and his contemporaries for a brand of 
psychological writing which, however melo- 
dramatic . . . is based on a faithful and sen- 
sitive first-hand observation of life.” To 
prove his point, he first discusses an article 
on “Dreams” written by Dickens in col- 
laboration with a certain Dr. Stone, pub- 
lished in 1851 in Household Words, of which 
Dickens was then editor. (The extant cor- 
respondence between Dickens and Stone re- 
veals pretty clearly for what part of the ar- 
ticle Dickens was responsible and his own 
attitude toward the consideration of 
dreams.) Winters then goes on to discuss in 
detail Dickens’ use of dreams in his novels. 
He shows clearly that Dickens relied upon 
his own observations rather than upon “the 
usual stories in the books.” He concludes 
that although Dickens’ psychological writ- 
ing contributes to theatrical effectiveness 
rather than to the development of character, 
nevertheless, 

in his description of psychological conditions, 
the tone of conviction he achieves is incompara- 
bly superior to anything else which was written 
in the same tradition, simply because, in the 
final analysis, Dickens depended for his material 
on a close observation of life, particularly of his 
own mental experience. 


Johnson’s article about Dickens concerns 
an earlier period of his life when he was still 
a Star reporter in the gallery of the British 
House of Commons. Over a period of years, 
from 1830 to 1836, Dickens had heard a cer- 
tain Scottish Member, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
try periodically to push through a piece of 
legislation called the Sabbath Observances 
Bill. This had especially infuriated Dickens 
as a vicious piece of class legislation, be- 
cause, under the pretense of protecting 
people from enforced Sunday labor, it really 
prohibited all those recreations available to 
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the poor on Sunday and left the well off un- 
touched. He became so aroused that amid 
the press of a fantastic amount of other lit- 
erary work, he produced an 11,000-word 
pamphlet called Sunday under Three Heads: 
As It Is; As Sabbath Bills Would Make It; 
As It Might Be Made. He signed it Timothy 
Sparks. The pamphlet is significant because 
it shows that Dickens had already attained 
a defined social attitude and because it re- 
veals the same humanism and humanitari- 
anism which characterizes his novels. 


“THE BUSINESS MAN IN FICTION,” 
by John Chamberlain in the November For- 
tune, discusses in considerable detail some 
forty American novels, most of them best 
sellers appearing within the last twenty-five 
years, in which the businessman is consist- 
ently portrayed as a villainous creature. He 
then goes on to analyze the reasons that the 
American novelist looks upon the business- 
man with such a jaundiced eye. In the first 
place, of course, business enterprise patently 
has not always been carried on within the 
scope ‘‘of an ethics that must apply to it as 
a functional system.” People who don’t 
practice what they preach must breed con- 
tempt. But the disservice which American 
novelists have done, Chamberlain thinks, 
comes from the fact that they have not ap- 
plied what Parrington calls the tradition of 
“critical realism.” 

If American novelists had continued this 
tradition of putting corruption “within a 
perspective that also includes the compara- 
tive honesty of most business people,” there 
would be no cause for complaint. But they 
haven’t. ““The modern novelist is emotional 
and subjective when he approaches the 
theme of U.S. industry; he does not look at 
it in the light of changes he himself has 
helped to instigate.” As one example of this, 
he cites Upton Sinclair’s Jungle, which 
changed the ethics of the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and his subsequent attack on Rocke- 
feller’s Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
which led indirectly to “an entirely new and 
thoroughly enlightened labor policy” in the 
Rockefeller Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 
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Despite this, says Chamberlain, Sinclair 
both as a novelist and tractarian “goes on 
writing about businessmen as though they 
were impervious to suggestion. Thus Mr. 
Sinclair writes off the accomplishments of 
his own long and busy life.” Two other influ- 
ences which have effected the belittling of 
the businessman are, on the one hand, “‘the 
aristocrat’s point of view” to be found, for 
example, in the novels of Edith Wharton, 
Henry Adams’ Democracy, and some of the 
novels of Henry James; and, on the other 
hand, the literary socialism which stems 
from Howells’ later novels. As a result, lat- 
ter-day novelists have not created their 
caricatures of businessmen with vitality. 
Rather, 
their caricatures do not derive from living ex- 
amples, but from a dry and doctrinaire attitude. 
Their businessmen caricatures are all clichés; 
their plots have no creative originality. Indeed, 
the latter day novelists are not only anti-busi- 
ness, they are also anti-fecundity and anti-life. 
They break images without frenzy and without 
exhilaration. Instead of making fresh starts for 
themselves, they seem bent on pursuing a 
Freudian quarrel with their fathers, most of 
whom happen to be businessmen. Thus maturi- 
ty (which consists of making peace with your 
antecedents and going ahead with your own 
work) is denied the modern littérateur. 


“YOU CAN’T LICK A BOY—FOR 
Keeps,”’ by Ernest O. Hauser in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (November 9), is a foreign 
correspondent’s account of Hansl, an Austri- 
an war orphan, of what happened to him and 
his family during the war, and of how he is 
getting along now in Vienna. It is simply and 
factually related. It might well be offered to 
high-school students to help them under- 
stand some of the problems of young people 
of their own age in Europe. 


“GERMAN WRITERS AND WRITING 
Today,” by Joachim Joesten, appears in the 
fall Antioch Review. Joesten is a German 
émigré who has lived in this country since 
1941 and is the author of a recent book, 
Germany: What Now? Hunger and hardships 
are today the strongest influences upon Ger- 
man intellectuals, he writes, with two far- 
reaching results: 
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Communist influences have gained the upper 
hand among the half-starved intelligentsia, es- 
pecially in Berlin, and of course in the eastern 
zone, and there are signs of a “hunger migra- 
tion” which threatens to drain away Germany’s 
best talents. 

The Western Powers and Russia have 
been poles apart in their treatment of Ger- 
man intellectuals. In the Soviet Zone, these 
intellectuals have been included with the 
workers in receiving the highest food ra- 
tions and have been given preferred treat- 
ment in the matter of housing, clothing, etc. 
Moreover, the Russians have pursued a de- 
liberate policy of attracting the German in- 
telligentsia to their zone. They even sent a 
Russian freighter to Mexico to bring back 
German exiles who wished to return. On the 
other hand, the United States has hampered 
rather than helped the attempts to return, 
by democratically minded Germans; and 
there is no effort made in the Western Zone 
to encourage professional people. The result 
is that “a majority of German writers and 
artists today—especially in the ‘big name’ 
class—either belong to, or are influenced by, 
communist front organizations.” A second 
consequence of unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions is a widespread tendency of writers, 
artists, actors, teachers, and others to “emi- 
grate from Hunger.” Switzerland is the par- 
ticular magnet, and thence scores have gone 
to live. 

Not many books have been written, and 
as yet there is no clearly defined literary and 
artistic mode, but there are several discern- 
ible trends. There is a definite tendency to- 
ward escapist forms of writing (romance, 
mysticism, esoteric narrative, adventure, 
and fantasy). There is a demand for works 
on religion, and religious motives dominate 
or pervade most of the outstanding works of 
fiction which have appeared in the last three 
years. But every product of the printing 
presses sells. Since the surrender, German 
literature has been secluded from the out- 
side. It is just beginning to receive some of 
the literary and cultural impulses current 
in the world between 1933-45. Conversely, 
very little of what has been published in 
Germany in the last three years has been 
either heard of or read, abroad. 
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SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE 


A roomful of students whose interest has 
been caught and held by an enthusiastic and 
perceptive teacher, so that they have for- 
gotten their surroundings and are living 
with and within Hamlet or Benedick, Per- 
dita or Lady Macbeth—many of us can re- 
member being in some group like this and 
value the memory very highly. A large num- 
ber of men and women of numerous college 
generations—in New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Iowa, California, North Carolina, Washing- 
ton, and Texas—have sat thus under the 
spell of the vivid imagination, abounding 
energy, and sound sense of Hardin Craig. 
Former students of his will read this, his 
latest book, An Interpretation of Shake- 
speare,’ with a nostalgic sense of hearing 
again their well-loved master and with the 
fresh interest, too, of seeing how the passing 
years have altered, sharpened, and deepened 
his understanding of the greatest of drama- 
tists. 

It is, however, doubtless not the army of 
his own former students for whom, primar- 
ily, Professor Craig has written; rather, it is 
for others whose need is greater, for readers 
who have not been in his classes, who may 
never have studied Shakespeare under any 
first-rate teacher, who may never have read 
Shakespeare at all. Such readers can have 
something approaching the experience of 
Mr. Craig’s classroom students by using 
this book as a guide to their study of the 
ever living poet, by reading the introductory 
chapter first and then studying Craig’s in- 
formative essays on each Shakespearean 
work along with the play or poem itself. 

Professor Craig does not write down to 
his readers. Even fully trained scholars will 
find interest and enlightenment in many of 
the chapters. Concerning a number of the 
moot Shakespearean problems, Craig re- 
cords his opinion clearly, simply, and effec- 
tively; and his opinions carry weight. In 

* New York: Dryden Press, 1948. 
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“the sea that is Shakespeare,” every experi- 
enced traveler does, to be sure, take his own 
route and look from his own perspective at 
the water, the sky, and the islands. He may 
—as the present reviewer did—occasionally 
find himself instinctively crying, “No!” at 
some specific interpretation that differs from 
his own. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether, if he is a fair-minded scholar, he can 
ever, when reading the book, say to his im- 
mortal soul, “This idea is stupid.” He may 
disagree with the author, but it is likely to 
be always with respect. Craig is not afraid 
to echo old opinions, if he has tested them 
by his own reason and upon his own pulses 
and found them sound, and he voices new 
and original ideas also—as, for instance, in 
discussing Richard IT, Falstaff in Henry IV, 
Julius Caesar as a double tragedy, some as- 
pects of Macbeth, and Coriolanus. The book 
adds appreciably to the growing sum of our 
collective understanding. 

Nevertheless, Professor Craig did not, 
one feels sure, in this work address himself 
to his fellow-scholars. He has written other 
books for them. Here he has given the ripe 
fruits of his long study and experience to 
readers, young and old, who are not special- 
ists and who need and want guidance toward 
a genuine appreciation of the greatest poetry 
and drama in the English language. His dis- 
cussions vary. Some deal with the people 
who live so warmly and vividly in the plays; 
some, with the interesting ways in which a 
master writer uses his sources; some concern 
the Elizabethan background of Shake- 
speare’s thought; and others, his universal 
and timeless significance. High spots, to this 
reviewer’s mind, are the interpretations of 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, and Mac- 
beth. All combine to form a well-rounded 
book, full of human feeling, wisdom, and the 
“ripeness” that Shakespeare makes King 
Lear say “‘is all.” 

GEORGE R. POTTER 
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Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Chips Are Down. By JEAN-PavuL SARTRE. Lear 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 


The French philosopher and founder of existen- 
tialism writes of a fantastic world in which move the 
dead with the living—although the dead are unseen 
by the living. The dead see both the living and the 
dead. The background is an unnamed country ruled 
by Fascists. The leading characters are a beautiful 
woman and a revolutionary factory worker, who 
meet after death, and love. Allowed to return to 
earthly existence under certain conditions, they find 
integrity even more important than love. Interesting 
in theme and insight. 


I Capture the Castle. By Dopre Sauru. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 

Cassandra’s story—as recorded in her own jour- 
nal. The father, beautiful young stepmother, sister 
and brother and Cassandra make their home in a 
ruined English castle—fourteenth century architec- 
ture, with a moat but inadequate plumbing. Father 
once wrote a book and is supposed to be thinking of 
another. Food and necessities are scarce. To a near- 
by estate come two young Americans and their 
mother. Cassandra is innocent but not guileless— 
and someone must save the family! Light reading, 
romantic, and amusing. Literary Guild November 
choice. 


The Young Lions. By Irwin Suaw. Random. $3.95. 

Told in dramatic episodes, an exciting study of 
three men at war: a Jew, a producer who found the 
meaning of life on the battlefield, a Nazi who sinks 
deeper into hate and despair. Good. 


Stalingrad. By Turopore Purevrev. Appleton. 
$3.00. 

A significant novel of World War II. The German 
forces, routed by the Russians, abandoned arms and 
food. Then came Hitler’s command to hold Stalin- 
grad at all costs. A horrible story of death by cold, 
starvation, disease, and despair. They were our 
enemies, they were human beings, victims of war and 
one man’s power. 


Doctor Faustus: The Life of the German Composer, 
Adrian Leverkuehn, as Told by a Friend. By 
Tuomas Mann. Knopf. $3.50. 

Fiction—the life story of a modern composer who 
sells his soul to the devil for twenty-four years of 
musical inspiration. Somewhat in the manner of The 
Magic Mountain. Readers will study the symbolism, 
the intent, spirit, influence, of Dr. Mann. The great 
composer who dies, is German, of course; the scene 
is Germany; time, 1885-1945. November Book-of- 
the-Month. 


Creole Folk Tales. By Hewrtt L. BALLoweE. Louisi- 
ana State University Press. $3.00. 

Setting: the Mississippi River country below 
New Orleans. The people are basically French. In 
The Lawd Sayin’ the Same Dr. Ballowe has written 
before of the Negro folk tales of the region. Here are 
tales of mystery, love, birth, the supernatural, ani- 
mals, and people, written with wit and sympathy. 
The print is good; the illustrations, excellent. 


Voyages to the Moon. By Marjorie NIcotson. Mac- 
millan. $4.00. 

Miss Nicolson has traced the ideas of flight as 
expressed in literature. She discusses the works of 
Lucian, Cicero, Plutarch, Rabelais, Milton, Donne, 
Rousseau, and many, many others. The celestial 
voyages of Poe, Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, C. S. 
Lewis, are described—and Alice in Wonderland. The 
author gives us a very broad, engrossing, and re- 
warding story, tracing many relationships of history, 
astronomy, and aviation. Bibliography. 


High John, the Conqueror. By Jonn W. WILSON. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Young Cleveland Webster, a light-colored Negro, 
grew up in the Brazos country of Texas, on a farm 
given to his grandfather when he was freed from 
slavery. But Cleveland married and became a share 
cropper. Illiterate, bewildered, a good farmer, in- 
Stinctively proud, he was not happy. Well written, 
with overtones, sympathy, and some irony. 


A Goddess to a God. By Joun L. BALDERSTON and 

Syprt BouitHo. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A fictional portrait of Cleopatra as she is revealed 
in a series of letters to her beloved Caesar. A colorful 
picture of a great era in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
There is much about plans for their son and a mag- 
nificent ‘“Caesar’s Last Letter.” Postscript, 44-30 
B.c.: a chapter on ‘“The Sun State” and ‘“Two Let- 
ters from Cicero.” 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by GEorGE W. CoRNER. 
Princeton University Press. $6.00. 

“Travels through Life,” together with his ““Com- 
monplace Book for 1789-1813,” now first printed in 
full from the great physician’s original manuscripts. 
Vivid pictures of many great figures of early Ameri- 
can history, and character sketches of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Illustrated. 


Yeats: The Man and the Masks. By RicHaRD ELL- 

MANN. Macmillan. $5.00. 

The author has traced Yeats’s development as a 
major poet and a man of action with semimythical 
interests. He belonged to the Irish Brotherhood 
pledged to liberate Ireland. Mr. Ellmann had access 
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to all Yeats’s unpublished manuscripts. “Yeats 
sought to live as richly and intensely as possible. . . . 
He was not content to be an escapist poet... . He 
spoke in his verse to all men.” 


Plenty of People. By WARREN S. THompson. Rev. ed. 

Ronald Press. $3.50. 

The world’s population pressures, problems, and 
policies, and how they concern us. A volume of the 
“Humanizing Science Series,” Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems. Important. 


Arthur Quiller-Couch: A Biographical Study of Q. By 

F. Brittain. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Q’s writings is 
included. Many extracts from letters and poems. 
Illustrated. During his thirty years as professor of 
English literature at Cambridge, he poured out 
novels, mysteries, poems, and criticism, under the 
signature Q. American teachers are familiar with his 
Oxford Book of English Verse and Oxford Book of Bal- 
lads. An interesting personality, too. 


Autobiography: My Experiments with Truth. By M. 

K. Ganpat. Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 

The story reaches only to 1921, thus telling only 
the beginnings of the India epic. About 1903 or 
1904, Gandhi, who was never able to face a new idea 
or find a wrong without doing something about it, 
read with great excitement Ruskin’s ‘‘Unto This 
Last.” His chapters about childhood, early marriage, 
his son’s education, fasting, are of personal interest. 
The Frontispiece, a photograph of Gandhi’s posses- 
sions when death came to him, should make states- 
men pause. 


A Play of St. George. By Joun MASEFIELD. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 

Action laid in Lydda during the reign of Diocle- 
tian. The Dragon represents force and crude indul- 
gence as opposed to law and order. A man who re- 
fuses to deny his Christian faith, after battling suc- 
cessfully with the Dragon, is killed by the Roman 
centurions. Blank verse, chorus and seventeen char- 
acters. 


The Common Glory. By Paut GREEN. University of 

North Carolina Press. $2.75. 

A symphonic drama of American history with 
music, commentary, English folksong, and dance. 
The play opens with the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence is drafted, 
and Jefferson discusses it with other leaders. The 
play is largely an affirmation of Jefferson’s vision, 
character, and hopes, and his defense of the prin- 
ciples that make men free. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by Curisto- 
PHER Morey and D. EVERETT. 12th 
ed., rev. and enlarged. Little, Brown. $8.00. 
Elisions from and additions to the eleventh edi- 

tion (copyright 1937) begin with Kipling, about the 


middle of the huge volume, leaving the older authors 
undisturbed but dropping or reducing some con- 
temporaries and recent writers while adding or ex- 
panding others. The net result is a lengthening by 
253 pages. 


The Emotions: Outline of a Theory. By Jean-Paut 
SarTRE. Philosophical Library. 
An analysis of the parts which fear, lust, melan- 
choly, and anguish play in the life of man. 


The Eagle Has Two Heads. By JEAN CocTEAv. 
Adapted by Ronatp Duncan. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.00. 

Influenced by the mysteries of the strange death 
of Louis II of Bavaria, Cocteau created a historical 
theme of the same kind and, in the play, made the 
secret known. The queen is modeled on the figure of 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, a gracious character. 


The Sounding Summer. By CARLETON DREWwRY. 

Dutton. $2.75. 

Melodious, short poems of man’s love of beauty, 
of his close connection with the earth, as “only old 
fear and a new awe and wonder accompany him 
farther.” 


Alice Meynell Centenary Tribute. Edited by TERENCE 
L. Conno.y, S.J. Bruce Humphries. $2.25. 
1847-1947. A symposium opening of exhibition 

of Alice Meynell manuscripts, letters, rare editions, 

and a short-title list of her works. Personal tribute 

by Robert Francis Wilberforce, C.B.E. 


The Triple Thinkers. By Epmwunp Witson. Oxford. 
$4.00. 

A new edition, much of it re-written with much 
new material added. As Mr. Wilson says in the 
Preface, “In a sense, one can never read the book 
that the author originally wrote, and one can never 
read the same book twice.” He also comments on the 
criticisms that have been made on the original es- 
says. He has revised his appraisals of ‘“‘verse as a 
dying technique,” the politics of Flaubert, and his 
study of Henry James’s ambiguity. The Wound and 
the Bow is appearing in a new edition. 


It’s an Old New Orleans Custom. By LurA Rosinson. 

Vanguard. $3.00. 

Latest volume in the “American Customs Se- 
ries.” Anecdotes, bits of history, biography. Inter- 
esting chapters on hospitality, food, diets, etc. Il- 
lustrated. 


Meredith. By Srecrrrep Sassoon. Viking. $3.50. 
The life-story, sympathetically treated, of a 
writer of increasing significance. Meredith is perhaps 
“due for a revival.” Sassoon is enthusiastic about 
Meredith’s poetry, analyzes his novels, identifies 
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many of the characters, and tells the circumstances 
under which the tales were written. 


A Chilmark Miscellany. By VAN Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. $4.00. 
Gems, most of them selected from Mr. Brooks’s 
most popular books, appear in this beautifully de- 
signed volume. Pleasant reading. 


The Poetry and Prose of Heinrich Heine. Citadel. 
$6.00. 


Biographical essay by Dr. Ewen. 


American Birds in Color—Encyclopedia of Land 
Birds. By Hat H. Harrison ef al. Wise. $7.50. 
Informative, exciting texts and captions tell of 

habits, migration, feeding, nesting, distinctive color- 

ing and markings of a great number of birds. The 

512 large pages carry 387 exquisite photographs 

showing birds in their native haunts. There are 192 

photographs of living birds in delicate, beautiful, 

natural colors. Attractive binding. 


The Portable Plato. Edited with Introduction by 
Scott BucHanan. Viking. Pp. 750. $2.00. 


Laughter in the Next Room. By Str OsBERT SITWELL. 
Atlantic; Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Fourth autobiographical volume: 1914-present. 


The Best of Times. By Lupwic BEMELMANS. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.95. 


A postwar trip to Europe: gentle raillery. Il- 
lustrated. 


Adventures of Marco Polo. Edited by Ricuarp J. 
WaLsu. Day. $6.00. 
Gorgeous edition, with line drawings and pictures 
in color. 


River to the West. By Jonn Jennincs. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 
Roy O’Rourke, Astor’s special agent, fought for 
Astor and helped save the Northwest for America. 
Action and romance. 


Burns Mantle’s Best Plays of 1947-48. Edited by 
Joun CuapMan. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 


Ten plays are included by means of synopsis and 
quotation. Photographs. 


Self Sketches. By Bernarp SuHaw. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 
A very personal book. Ironic, witty, clever. 


The Hickory Stick. By Vircit Scotr. Swallow-Mor- 
row. Pp. 700. $3.95. 
One man’s fight for an education, and the jeal- 
ousies and politics he encountered when he became 
a teacher in a midwest town. Sincere and intense. 


ENGLISH 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Literary History of the United States. Edited by 
RosBert E. SPELLER, WILLARD THORP, THOMAS 
H. Jounson, and Henry SEIDEL Cansy. Vols. I, 
II, and Bibliography. Macmillan. Pp. 1422+-817. 
Boxed, $20. 

The editors, with associates Howard Mumford 
Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. Williams, have 
blended their own contributions and that of forty- 
eight other scholars into a coherent, mid-century, in- 
terpretative history of American literature, and have 
co-ordinated the Bibliography with the narrative. 
The most authoritative work in its field. Intended 
for intelligent laymen as well as for professional 
scholars. 


Education in a Divided World. By James BRYANT 
Conant. Harvard University Press. Pp. 250. 
$3.00. 

The president of Harvard bases this discussion 
upon an analysis of American society and social 
ideals. He finds that we have classes but no castes, 
that we believe in competitive capitalism, and desire 
equality of opportunity for all. Our educational sys- 
tem should be revised, with the assistance of social 
researches by some young scholars, to aid in the at- 
tainment of our ideals. Too much current education- 
al discussion ignores actual social conditions and as- 
pirations. 


Claremont College Reading Conference Thirteenth 
Yearbook. Claremont College Curriculum Labo- 
ratory, Claremont, Calif. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The first half of this record of the 1948 conference 
at Claremont is devoted to matters unusual in a read- 
ing conference, such as “reading” one’s self and 
others, lip-reading, hearing-conservation. Half of the 
remainder deals with reading color and films. Some- 
thing different! 


The True Concept of Literature. By Austin J. App. 
Mission Press, 1502 West Ashby Place, San An- 
tonio 1. Pp. 110. Cloth, $2.00. Leatheright, $1.00. 


The author, a prominent Catholic teacher, says: 
“The book tries to show that the main function of 
literature is neither to teach nor to amuse, but to 
guide our emotions into harmony with our reason 
and religion. It shows that significant literature 
must deal with those sins and temptations which 
most commonly surround man. It lays down rules 
for judging literature ethically and for appraising it 
artistically.” 

Shakespeare's Producing Hand: A Study of His Marks 
of Expression To Be Found in the First Folio. By 
RICHARD FLATTER. W. W. Norton & Co. Pp. 184. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Flatter has translated eighteen of Shake- 
speare’sj plays fand allgthe Sonnets into German. 
In so doing, he had actually to write out each of the 
plays, line by line, which caused him to take special 
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note of the many irregularities of meter, line divi- 
sion, and punctuation. These, he has come to be- 
lieve, are not corruptions of the original text, but 
really, Shakespeare’s directions to the actor, written 
into the text with great subtlety. An exciting book. 


Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson. By 
ALEXANDER H. Sacxton. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


A critical study of Jonson’s work, particularly 
his use of rhetoric as a vehicle for irony. Sackton 
analyzes with special care the use of jargon and 
hyperbole. 


Shelley’s Major Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision. By 
CaRLos BAKER. Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 307. $5.00. 


A critical survey of Shelley’s major poetry in its 
year-to-year relation to his intellectual development. 


James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism. Edited by 
Sron GIVENS. Vanguard. Pp. 492. $5.00. 


An anthology of critical essays written by both 
American and British writers on various aspects of 
the work of Joyce. Among the contributors are 
T. S. Eliot, James T. Farrell, S. Foster Damon, and 
Edmund Wilson. 


English Institute Essays: 1947. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


The sixth volume of essays selected from papers 
given at the annual conference of the English Insti- 
tute at Columbia University. The topics here pre- 
sented include a discussion of the myth as literature, 
problems in editing Shakespeare, problems in pre- 
paring a dictionary of American words and mean- 
ings, and the copyright of plays in the early seven- 
teenth century. 


Essays Mainly on the Nineteenth Century Presented 
to Sir Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 160. $5.50. 


Twelve essays on such varying topics as the 
church in the nineteenth century, sporting writers 
of the nineteenth century, and English music. 


A Bibliography of Modern Prosody. By Karu 
SHaprro. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 36. $1.75 


Shapiro’s purpose here is to show that beneath 
the conflicts of opinion exist two major prosodic 
traditions out of which has sprung a third. These 
are: stress prosody, temporal prosody, mixed 
prosody. 

FOR THE STUDENT 
Criticism: The Foundations of Literary Judgment. 
Edited by Mark ScHORER, JOSEPHINE MILEs, 


and Gorpon McKenzie. University of Califor- 
nia. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 553. $5.00. 


This collection makes available fifty-five critical 
essays frequently referred to in literary discussion, 
the texts of a good number of which are not readily 
available. They are divided into three categories 
relative to the creation of art: Source, Form, and 
End. Most of them were penned by contemporary 
writers of the new criticism, but Aristotle, Plato, 
Dryden, Pope, Coleridge, are also represented. The 
editors state that the book grew out of the needs of 
a college course in the theory and practice of criti- 
cism. One wonders just how deeply undergraduate 
teeth can dig into the fare here provided, but cer- 
tainly the mature student will find much that will 
be helpful to his understanding of literature and to 
the forming of his own literary judgments. 


Living, Reading and Thinking: Fifty-Six Essays in 
Exposition. Selected and edited by Joun CHam- 
BERLAIN, BENFIELD PressEy, and REGINALD E. 
Watters. Scribner’s. 


The essays have been chosen, not only for the 
purpose of presenting good expositional writing, but 
also to help enlarge the student’s knowledge and 
understanding of the postwar world and to provoke 
him into thinking about the basic problems of civili- 
zation and his own relation to them. A very lively 
anthology. 


The Oxford Companion to American Literature. By 
James D. Hart. 2d ed., completely revised and 
enlarged. Oxford University Press. Pp. 890. $7.50. 


About six hundred major changes in this new 
edition of this handy, valuable, reference book. 
These include more than one hundred new entries, 
mainly concerned with authors who have come to 
prominence since 1941 and with books published 
since that date. 


English Literature from Dryden to Burns. By ALAN 
Ducat Appleton-Century—Crofts. 
Pp. 445. $3.00. 


The design of this manual comes midway be- 
tween a full-length literary history of the period and 
an elementary syllabus. It includes discussions of 
political and social history, biographies, literary ap- 
praisals of the writers of the period, and suggestive 
bibliographies. Illustrated. 


The Literature of England: A Survey of British Liter- 
ature from the Beginnings to the Present Day. By 
J. ENTWISTLE and Eric New 
ed. Longman’s, Green. Pp. 310. $2.25. 


More than half of this volume is concerned with 
contemporary literature considered under subject 
headings. Works written before 1890 are discussed 
chronologically by literary period. This new edition 
includes an extended examination and analysis of 
radio plays. 


The Miraculous Birth of 


LANGUAGE 


By RICHARD ALBERT WILSON 
Professor Emeritus, University of Saskatchewan 


Preface by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


“The magnitude of the service the author has done” so impressed George 
Bernard Shaw that he wrote a lengthy essay to serve as an introduction to the 
book. Professor Wilson not only carries his reasoning far beyond the range of 
earlier scholars but patiently corrects some of the most eminent minds who have 
struggled with the problem of the functions of speech in the life of man. $3.75 


DESIRE—A Play 
By PABLO PICASSO 


The first and only literary work of the 
famous painter. This rambunctious 
farce is an animated Picasso painting, 
full of wild humor and clear and 
eccentric vision. $2.75 


POETIC ART 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


For those to whom the idea of French 
thought evokes the spirit of Cartesian 
rationalism, ‘‘Poetic Art’’ will reveal 
the equally important mystical and 
dreamy aspect of French speculation, 
of which Claudel is an original pro- 
tagonist. $2.75 


ART AND FAITH 
Exchange of Letters Between 
Jacques Maritain and 
Jean Cocteau 


‘A fascinating illumination of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual association of 
two of France’s great modern writers 
and thinkers.”— America $2.75 


20TH CENTURY SPEECH 
and VOICE CORRECTION 
Edited by EMIL FROESCHELS 


Dr. Froeschels outlines the various 
aspects of speech and voice correction 
with the aid of numerous collaborators 
well known in the field. $6.00 


THE ALPHABET: A Key to 
the History of Mankind 


By DAVID DIRINGER 
One of the most important works of 
real scholarship published in this 
century. ‘“The author’s learning and 
scope fill me with amazement.”’— Dr. 
Marcus N. Tod, Oxford University. 
1,000 Illustrations. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHY IN WIT 
By EMIL FROESCHELS 


A new approach to the creation of wit, 
based on scientific and practical ex- 
perience. A most unusual study. $2.75 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 129 New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 
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A GUIDE FOR ORAL COMMUNICATION 


By Leland Schubert, 

Madison College 

This thorough and original text treats public speaking from both the 
writing and speaking viewpoints and is designed to help students 
speak easily, accurately, and effectively. It presents the theory that 
learning to read aloud is a logical and practical step to making good 
talks. 


@ The well-selected, well-organized material emphasizes meaning 
and the importance of conveying meaning. 


@ The order of topics is coherent, realistic, and logical. 
@ The style is informal, easy to read. 
@ The material is based on practical experience in teaching speech. 


Published 1948 286 pages 53X83” 


PATTERNS IN MODERN DRAMA 


By Lodwick Hartley and Arthur I. Ladu, 
North Carolina State College 


Here is a systematic introduction to drama, with remarks about 
drama in general and individual introductions to the dramatists 
and plays. The seven plays in this volume—from Ibsen to Hellman 
—were chosen as illustrating various patterns of dramatic tech- 
niques, moods and ideas. They demonstrate both American and 
European styles of writing and show the impact of social and po- 
litical thinking on drama. 


Published 1948 640 pages 53”X8” 


THE RESEARCH PAPER 


By Lucyle Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver 


This clear and detailed manual is written in a personal, understand- 
ing manner, and sets forth step-by-step procedures for doing 
library research and writing term papers. At no point in the manual 
is the student left without guidance—each step is illustrated; the 
unusual difficulties, problems, and questions are anticipated. 


Published 1948 80 pages X10}” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Handbook of Radio Production 
by ERIK BARNOUW 


A comprehensive text on radio production and also a class handbook 
providing exercise material for an entire laboratory course, written by 
a man qualified by many-sided working experience. The text describes 
the production process in detail from the viewpoint of each participant 
(director, actor, announcer, speaker, sound effects man, musician, en- 
gineer). In explaining production and procedures both network and 
local-station procedures are described if these vary in any respect. 
In press. 


Handbook of Radio Writing 
by ERIK BARNOUW 


The aspiring script writer will find what he needs to know of tools, 
techniques, and markets in this inside story of radio writing and the 
radio market. 346 pages, $2.25. 


Practical English Grammar 
by M. CLIFFORD HARRISON 


A brief, unified text cn the essentials of grammar, especially useful as 
a review grammar for freshmen who are deficient in the basic princi- 
ples. All of the customary grammatical terms are clearly defined and 
illustrated with precise examples. Ample exercises, clear illustrations, 
and suggestions for theme writing are included. 190 pages, $1.75. 


Workbook for English Vocabulary Building 
by RICHARD D. MALLERY 


This workbook gives freshmen both a more extensive knowledge of 
the exact meaning of words and a broader vocabulary. Twenty-two 
well-planned exercises focus on such phases of vocabulary study as 
roots and affixes, synonyms, antonyms, and pairs of words, and give 
practice in studying words in context. 165 pages, $1.20. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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